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For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 


4 safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
D F N N E FO Q D Ss Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 


stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
IVI AGN ES] A. JAN 2 1918. REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


Wary ies In consequence of numerous imitations, purchasers should INSIST 
‘ We Cr MI ‘eq on seeinz the name “DINNEFORD’S” on every bottle. Only by 
! sil so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy. 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 


WHITELEYS “DUVET” 
REMOVALS & WAREHOUSING | EASY CHAIRS 


are characterised by the 











All Removals are carried out by men of long FINEST WORKMANSHIP, BEST MATERIAL 
experience, and Whiteley’s Depository at West THROUGHOUT, AND BEAUTY OF DESIGN. 
Kensington is the most perfect building of its kind A large selection of EASY CHAIRS and SOFAS can_ be 
in the world. And Whiteley’s service is prompt, inspected at Howard & Sons’ Showrooms, or a SPECIAL 


reliable and strictly reasonable in price. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE will be sent on application. 
ESTIMATES FREE FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS. 


’ - HOWARD AND SONS, Ltd., 
ao Whitcley Ltd. Queen’s Road, W | 55° 56 & 27, BERNERS STREET, W. 
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“Of special importance 
to workers during 
these strenuous times.” 
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“VASE LI E- Eve 
—that’s why Ronuk is the Polish used in the leading Hospitals, 
Ev ery-day Public Institutions and thousands of British households. 
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PREPARATIONS 


LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL VASELINE PREPARATIONS AND THEIR USES NOTHING 
Reg.U.S. Pat. 
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THE NATIONAL EQUINE DEFENCE LEAGUE. 


(The Society whose voluntary officials are its members). 
The faithful services of the horse toman at all times merit his being treated 
with JUSTICE. The horse is the only animal whois treated more badly the 
older he gets. This League is undertaking a national work in endeayour- 
ing to suppress the abuse of an essential factor in our national life. 
NOT ONLY FIT MEN BUT OUR FIT HORSES 

many magnificent servants, are in France in large numbers, leaving only the inferior and 
less efficient here. Grave cases of ILL-TREATMENT through OVERWORK, OVER- 
LOADING, and INSUFFICIENT FEEDING are coming to the notice of the NATIONAL 
EQUINE DEFENCE LEAGUE (the League which secured the PIT PONIES PRO- 
TECTION ACT). Observe for yourseif in the Streets. 

PLEASE HELP THE LEAGUE TO HELP THE HORSES and euppest 

cur National Campaign tosecure tor them JUSTICE and FAIR PLAY. 


Write to-day to FRANCIS A.COX, Sec., N.E.D.L., New Southgate,London,N.11 











SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


London Association 
for the BLIND. 


Sixtieth Anniversary 


Teaches — Clothes — Employs — Pensions— 
Convalesces and generallycares for the Indus- 
trious Blind Men and Women of all classes. 


HELP US IN THIS OUR HOUR OF NEED. 


Carried on entirely by Honorary Workers. 
No waste in salaries. 
Please send something to Rev. Dr. H. G. ROSEDALE, I’.8.A., etc., Hon. Sec., 
102, Dean Street, Oxford Street, W. 1. 












Blind Girls at work. 








The work of the largest maternity Hospital of the 
kingdom claims the special support of the Country. 
Last year over 4,000 patients were received into 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S HOSPITAL, 


MARYLEBONE, 


or attended at home, including over 1,300 wives 
of our soldiers and sailors. 


SUPPORT GREATLY NEEDED 


WILL YOU HELP P 











ARE GIVING 


EST, RECREATION & COMFORT 


to our gallant Soldiers and Sailors at home 
and in every theatre of war. Many scores of 
them are under shell-fire on the Western Front. 


60 along the Canal and in other parts of Egypt. 
MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED 
Huts cost £400; Tents £200; Equipment £100. 


Cheques crossed “‘ Barclay’s, a/e Church Army,” payable to 
Probendary CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, Ww 


CHURCH ° 
ARMY 
HUTS 























3,200 In-Patients. 


102,525 Out-Patient 
Attendances 
last year. 


G‘Northern Central Hospital, 


HOLLOWAY, N. 7. (7° “Norn London") NEEDS HELP. 


£5,000 
REQUIRED IMMEDIATELY 
405 Beds for 
Sick and Wounded 
Soldiers and 
Civilian Patients. 


GILBERT G. PANTER, Secretary. 





SPURGEON'S ORPHANAGE 


CLAPHAM RD., LONDON, S.W. 9. Seaside Home Branch: Cliftonville, Margate. 
President & Director— . Vice-President & Treasurer— 
Rev. CHARLES SPURGEON. WILLIAM HIGGS, Esq 
AHOME and SCHOOL for 500 FATHERLESS CHILDREN and a Memorial of the beloved Founder, 
C. H. SPURGEON. No Votes required. . The most needy and deserving casesare selected 
for admission. Contributions should be sent to the Treasurer, Spurgeon’s Orphanage, 
Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. Note to Int é—Our Last Annuai Report, 
containing a Legal Form of Bequest, will be gladly sent on application to the Secretary. 

















CHRISTMAS 


IS THE 


CHILDREN’S FESTIVAL 


therefore help 


‘The Orphan or Unprotected Children’ 

of our 

SAILORS AND SOLDIERS. 
THE 


WAIFS and STRAYS SOCIETY 


has given homes to over 1,600 such children. 
Nearly 5,000 children now in its Homes. 
Gifts gratefully received by 
Prebendary RUDOLF, Old Town Hall, Kennington Rd., London, S.E. 11 


Cheques, etc., crossed and payable to “ Waif and Strays.” 

















CITY OF LONDON CHEST HOSPITAL 


Adjoining the Park of 217 acres and popularly known as 
VIGTORIA PARK HOSPITAL, E. 2. 


PaTRONS—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


The Committee of this Hospital, which con- 
tains 175 beds, and is benefiting soldiers and 
sailors and their wives and children, urgently 
plead for additional support to meet increased 
cost of maintenance. Donations and Legacies 
are badly needed. Contributions may be sent 
to Messrs. Barelay & Co., Ltd., 54, Lombard 
Street, E.C., or to the Secretary, at the 
Hospital, Victoria Park, E. 2. 
GrEorGE Watts, Secretary. 


CANCER HOSPITAL crep). 


(INCORPORATED UNDER ROYAL CHARTER) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 








All applicants seen, without 
having the trouble of first 
procuringa Governor’s Letter, 
each week day at 2 p.m. 


BANKERS: 
Messrs. Coutts & Co. SECRETARY: 
440, Strand, W.C. Frep. W. Howe v. 


























“COUNTRY LIFE” LIBRARY. 


WALL & WATER GARDENS 


With Chapters on the Rock Garden, the Heath Garden, and 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 





the Paved Water Garden. 


Large Octavo, Cloth, Gilt, containing 200 Illustrations, Plans and Diagrams and Beautifully 
Coloured Frontispiece. Price 12/6 net; post free (inland), 13/- 


Please write to-day for full particulars of this invaluable book and for illustrated 
prospectuses of some of the super-books in the “‘ CountTRY LIFE” Library, to The Manager, 
* COUNTRY LIFE,” LIMITED, Tavistock Street, 















“ axative and — Fruit Lozeng, 


‘CONSTIPATION 


Gastric and Intestinal Troubles 


TAMAR INDIEN GRILLON 


67, Southwark Bridge Road, London, S. E. 
Sold by all Chemists, 3/- a box. 


THE HARDY FLOWER BOOK 


A Book of Great Value to all Gardeners. 
By E. H. Jenkins \ (a Member of the Floral Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society). 
With 50 Ilustrutions and beautiful coloured Frontispiece. 
Price 2/6 net, by post 5d. extra. 
Please to-day for full particulars of this invaluable book and for illustrated 
prospectuses rot some athe su Socks in the “‘ Country Lire” Library, to the Manager, 
* CounTRY Lirz,” LiMiTED, Tavistock Street, W.C. 2. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The charge for Small Estate Announcements is 12s. per inch per insertion, 
the minimum space being haif an inch, approximately 48 words, for which the 
charge is 6s. per insertion. All advertisements must be prepaid. 


*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of CounTRY Lire to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No label, 
wrapper or address is needed and no postage need be paid. 

The War Office notifies that all papers posted to any neutral 
<uropean country will be stopped, except those sent by publishers 
and newsagents who have obtained special permission from the War 
Office. Such permission has been granted to Country Lire, and 
subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Rumania, neutral 
Countries in America, and the Dependencies of neutral European 
Countries in Africa should order copies to be despatched by the 
Publisher from 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


FRANCHISE AND 
AGRICULTURE 


T is stated by the guid nuncs that the House of Lords 
intends to give the New Reform Bill a very thorough 
and searching examination. Thinking people will be 
delighted to kear it, because it was inevitable that a 
measure of this kind should be insufficiently debated in 

the Hcuse of Commons at the present moment. How could it 
be supposed that at a time which seems to fulfil the most 
awful pictures of the Revelation, when the air is full of 
war and rumours of war, when nearly every family in the 
country has a life at stake on one of the many fronts, when the 
wounded are demanding every care, and the unwounded have 
to fight for the means to maintain and preserve life, the at- 
tention it deserves can be focused on a Bill designed to extend 
the franchise and define constituencies? A little plain, cold, 
common-sense poured over this subject is all the more desirable. 
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For what have our legislators been doing? They attempted 
in the first place to pass a Bill which left and still leaves the 
interesting and important points untouched. Let our 
legislators go about among their fellow men and listen to such 
conversation as happens to deal with the issues raised in this 
Bill. Never by any chance does anybody suggest that this 
class or the other, class is clamouring for a vote. A vote 
never had less value than at the present moment. Even the 
women who were agitating so strongly for it in the years before 
the war have learned almost to despise it. They—and to 
their credit be it spoken—have recognised the great duties 
which the war has found for them and, consequently, attach 
less importance to the privileges they sought so earnestly 
before. 

What one does hear does not touch so much upon 
votes as upon representation. It is one of the commonest 
of all remarks, for instance, that the House of Commons 
has ceased to represent anybody or anything. It has been 
under the guidance of very diverse hands and its original 
character has been altogether changed. Yet that is not the 
cause of opposition. It is that in recent times a Member 
of Parliament who is supposed to be a representative of the 
people, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred represents 
nothing but his own ambition. The problem before the 
country is to have its various sections fully and adequately 
represented in the House of Commons. Agriculture is treated 
very ill by the Bill and therefore may be taken to illustrate 
the force of these remarks. It is an industry that has acquired 
new importance during warfare and appears to be destined 
to be of still more importance when war is over. It has 
always been the greatest industry of this country, but never 
before did it bulk so largely in the public eye as it does at the 
present moment. Yet the authors of the New Reform Bill, 
who have proceeded on the simple and ancient plan of count- 
ing noses only, are circumscribing its representation in the 
House of Commons. There is nothing at all to ensure 
that the members of an agricultural district shall be repre- 
sented in the House of Commons by a statesman or politician 
of agricultural knowledge. Yet in regard to the measures 
that have been taken since war broke out it has been most 
noticeable that the House of Commons is poorer than it ever 
was before in the sort of statesman who understands land. 
There always have been and always will be burning controver- 
sialists who fight with one another about points in agrarian 
policy, such as the amount of taxation land should bear, and 
so on. But the shuffling of the cards has left them with a 
sense that their occupation is gone. Never had the politics 
of land less interest than at this moment. As the zeal for 
productivity increases, as the interest in cultivation and its 
possibility grows, so do the dreams of the agrarian agitator 
dwindle and perish. 

We hope, then, that the members of the House of Lords 
will have the courage to tackle this broad question in a truly 
thoroughgoing and radical manner. They, at all events, must 
recognise the all important part which agriculture is play ing 
now and will play afterwards. Mr. Prothero was not alto- 
gether wrong when he said that the war would be won or lost 
on the potato fields. But if that is so—and it is difficult to 
see how anybody can controvert it—then a primary object 
of a Reform Bill should be to see that agriculture has a chance 
of being powerfully represented in Parliament. It should 
not be left to amateurs to direct the food-producing policy 
of this country. It is a task certainly not for those who are 
merely making a livelihood out of the land, but for those who 
combine the quality of statesmanship with a knowledge of 
land. The future feeding and, therefore, the happiness of the 
country must depend to the highest extent upon good direc- 
tion in this way for the future. Had our enemies not recog- 
nised that years and years ago, they would not have been 
so troublesome now. But they organised their husbandry 
as carefully as their army and, in many respects, showed us 
an example that we were foolish not to follow. The House 
of Lords, then, has a splendid opportunity for taking the 
clauses of this Bill one by one and adjusting them to the real 
instead of the supposed needs of the rural population. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Countess 
Poulett, whose marriage tock place in 1908. Lady 
Poulett has a little son, Viscount Hinton, and a baby daughter. 





** It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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ERMANS, with considerable naiveté, are expressing 

surprise that an English general should have the 

impudence to devise new methods of warfare. 

It does not please them at all that Sir Douglas Haig 

and Sir Julian Byng were able at this stage in the 
war to spring a complete surprise upon them. It had come 
to be recognised that a preliminary bombardment and a 
barrage to follow were the natural attributes of a modern 
attack, and they evidently never dreamed that soldiers full 
of life would alter their tactics. In war, however, it is the 
unexpected that pays, and the sudden push forward of the 
Third Army has already produced results of the highest 
importance, and, as Sir Douglas Haig has intimated, it may 
lead to a still further exploitation in the immediate future. 
We may trust that the work so well begun will be carried 
to its legitimate end. 


WHEN it was decided that the joybells should ring out 

for the victory of the Third Army, it is a pity that the 
thing was not done more thoroughly. In particular the 
school children ought to have had a holiday, which might have 
been prefaced by a simple explanation of the cause of it from 
the most intelligent of their teachers. It is of very great 
importance that our young people should grow up with a 
clear understanding of the issues that have been at stake 
in this war, and no better occasion for instilling clear ideas 
into their minds can be hoped for than a great victory. The 
children catch something of the prevailing excitement and 
are further stimulated by the prospect of a holiday, so that 
they may be relied upon to listen to anyone who explains in 
clear and simple language what the battle has been and what 
it means. Again, it was disappointing to look out on a street 
like the Strand while the bells of victory were ringing from 
several churches. The passengers did not seem at all inter- 
ested. They walked, or, rather, dawdled, along indifferent 
to the unwonted sound that was breaking over the city. 
Now, this is not as it should be. If we are going to rejoice 
over a victory, it should be done in a style to imprint the 
event on the memory of all. We may be sure that the news 
of the bell-ringing would travel to Germany, and nothing is 
more likely to convince the German population of the actuality 
of a British victory than the rejoicings of the population. 
But these rejoicings were a little bit muddled. The bell- 
ringing was not all done on the same day, and no pains were 
taken to secure a general uplifting of the heart and voice of 
the people. It was the first time since the beginning of the 
war that a victory had been deemed worthy of celebration 
in this way, and it is a matter for regret that more was not 
made of it. 


IN the article which appears to-day under the heading 

“Little Cultivators in France” our readers will find 
the best of all reasons for establishing military vegetable 
gardens in France. Something of the kind is urgently 
needed to save the inhabitants from the excessive prices 
due to the demands of the armies in France. The little 
holder is, as a rule, very ready to sell his produce at a good 
price to the buyer who will give it, and he is not to be blamed 
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if he does not altogether understand the economic results. 
But they lie in a serious diminution of the food supply of 
our Ally, a diminution that cannot be made good by the 
payment of any conceivable prices. Of course, this has 
all been considered and taken into account, and the Allies 
are pooling their food resources, so that one country shall 
not live in abundance while another suffers from want. 
We are dividing the cereals which were to have carried us 
through the winter with our Allies. It is possible to do 
much more, namely, grow the vegetables which are required 
alike by officers and men. There are two ways always of 
meeting scarcity : one is by increasing the produce, and the 
other by lessening the ration. The former is invariably 
the better of the two. Any food grown in the rear of our 
armies is so much added to the best wealth any country 
can command at the present time. It is, in fact, creation. 


NEXT week we are going to publish our annual Christmas 

Number. In all likelihood there will be the wonted brisk 
demand for it, for it is a remarkable fact to be chronicled 
that all our special numbers since the beginning of the war 
have been sold out almost on publication. The demand 
for them has been excessive and has led to their being retailed 
in some cases at more than double their original cost. We 
take the opportunity, therefore, of urging our readers, in 
order to avoid disappointment, to order their copies before- 
hand. Especially is this urged upon those who send copies to 
soldiers at the front or in hospital, where they are highly valued. 
The paper situation becomes more difficult weekly, and frugality 
in iis use is demanded equally by consideration of others and 
national interest. Yet we know from experience that a number 
such as this will be in demand for a long time to come. It 
will contain many of that kind of article which readers go 
on buying for years. The way, then, to make sure of copies 
is to order direct from this office or through a newsagent, 
so that delivery can be assured in good time. 


THE COTTAGE GARDEN. 
’Tis a strip of God’s brocade, 
By the merry season laid, 
Far below the shining sun 
For His feet to walk upon. 


Here are pansies, head to head— 
Not a sign of plot or bed— 
In the sunlight laughing low 
Whilst His feet among them go. 


Overhead the lilies nod 

A friendly greeting to their God ; 
Roses at the pathway edges 

Cast a shadow as of hedges 


Over arabis and cloves, 

Over tiny harebell groves, 

Where the glinting quartz encloses 
Like a hem, the flowers and roses. 


Here the slow gigantic bee 
Golden-dusted to the knee, 

Takes the warp of this year’s growing, 
Weaves the weft before the sowing, 
Changes, though he knows it not, 


All the pattern of the plot. 
ANNE F. Brown. 


AMONG the articles referred to in the preceding note we 

are inclined to place first that on the Tower of London, 
which is illustrated with photographs which will probably 
surprise and even astonish those who have lived long in London 
without knowing the beauty of that “ tragedy in stone” 
which still dominates the river, as it once dominated London. 
Agricultural readers will readily recognise the importance 
of an article contributed by Dr. E. J. Russell on Partial 
Sterilisation of the Soil as a Way of Increasing Productivity. 
Since this was first mentioned in connection with the French 
experiment a great number of letters have been sent here 
asking for figures and particulars. Most of the writers will find 
an answer in Dr. Russell’s contribution, and they will gather 
from it that partial sterilisation of the soil promises to be a 
most fruitful means of increasing crops and getting clear of 
weeds. It would be invidious to select from the other con- 
tributions of the number, which are exceptionally attractive, 
but probably there is nobody who will not yield to Mr. Frederic 
Harrison that place which is due to his years as well as his 
eminence. Mr. Harrison, in a delightful vein of reminiscence, 
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tells us of the social and political breakfasts that were a 
marked feature of Victorian society, and gives his impressions 
of the hosts and fellow guests whom he met. Only two or 
three weeks ago Mr. Harrison celebrated his eighty-sixth 
birthday. To judge by this article neither is his natural 
force abated nor the keenness of his memory dimmed. He 
writes with the pleasant incisiveness of a man who is 
twenty-six instead of eighty-six. 


SIR ARTHUR YAPP finds it a very difficult business to 
bring into line restaurant and hotel keepers. They 
accept the letter of his directions but miss the spirit, and he 
wishes them to recognise that there are two distinct objects 
to be gained by economy. First, there is the saving of 
food which may be badly wanted in the hard months that 
follow Christmas. That is one reason why we should all eat 
sparingly. But there is a second and equally cogent one. 
It is that the country requires all the money that can be lent 
it for the purpose of carrying on the war. To pay for expensive 
meals is highly unpatriotic, and customers ought to recognise 
that and set bounds to their appetites. On the other hand, 
it is plain that many caterers must be making large sums bv 
the charges they are enforcing. This applies not only to 
those foods of which there is an admitted scarcity, 
but to vegetables and other produce which are moderately 
plentiful in the country. They must realise that in both 
directions it is necessary to save as much as possible. 


THERE seems to be a great deal of hesitation and doubt 

in the Food Ministry as to the course that should be taken 
with regard to sugar tickets. At first they were issued, with 
that gaiety which is born of not taking thought, to house- 
holders in the fond belief that this would settle the question. 
It does not seem to have occurred to any official that the 
British household, although, speaking generally, a very 
stable institution, is subjected to continual fluctuations. 
A servant goes and a servant comes (or sometimes does not 
come), and the family goes on as before. But when a sugar 
card is issued based on the number of mouths in a household, 
then the addition of one or two more members or a diminution 
by the same number makes a very considerable difference. 
The Ministry appears to be in doubt as to the best means of 
dealing with this unexpected difficulty, for already they have 
shuffled their cards two or three times and issued as many 
hints or orders. We fear that there is no ultimate way out 
except by the issue of sugar cards to the individual. If 
that can be managed while maintaining the system of supply 
which is through the ordinary family grocer, all may yet 
be well. 


FROM the ploughing and food production point of view 

the November of 1917 was a welcome contrast to that of 
1916. It brought clear, sunny days and misty nights that 
well towards the end of the month were unaccompanied by 
frost. The leaves of the trees coloured gorgeously from 
day to day at the beginning of the month and the branches 
were stripped by the end. But the farmer had a splendid 
chance for getting his ploughing done and most of his 
winter wheat in. At first the ground was so wet that he 
nearly despaired of achieving this, but towards the end it 
dried and afforded an excellent opportunity for the tractor 
plough. It is perhaps too early to make prophecies for 
next year, but as far as one can see the prospects are much 
rosier than they were at this time last season. Only, farmers 
should not lay too much stress upon this side of the question. 
It must be that year by year the food supply of the world 
will diminish as long as the agricultural toilers are in the 
Army, and therefore it behoves them not to be content 
with doing only a little better than last year, but to endeavour 
to make a really important addition to the food supply. 


MEANTIME, the little men are busy with their campaign. 

They are introducing a touch of politics into their work 
by passing a resolution calling for an extension of the tenancy 
of allotments held under the Cultivation of Lands Order 
to such time “as the said land shall be required either for 
immediate building or other urgent public purposes.’” When 
the war is over we all hope that building will get on apace, 
and there does not seem to be any substantial reason why 
those who have cultivated the plots should not continue 
to do so till the mason is ready to proceed. We have no doubt 
that the town allotment holders will gain their end. Those 
who have been successful in bringing waste land into cultiva- 
tion have been engaged in work equally praiseworthy ; and 
it would be unfair that they should be hindered from enjoying 
at least some of the fruits oftheir labour. Any man who has 
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brought land hitherto uncultivated into a food-producing 
condition deserves well of his country at this juncture, and if 
the country allotment holder will state his case reasonably 
he is pretty certain of securing support. 


MUCH might be said supplementary to a letter which appears 

in this issue with regard to flour made of birchwood. 
It points to the time of the Napoleonic wars, when Great 
Britain was dependent on her own supplies of food and had 
no imports to speak of. Bread became fearfully dear. 
The price of wheat at one time rose to over 120s. a quarter, 
and not only the poor, but those who before the war had been 
fairly well off had to resort to many curious devices for the 
purpose of adding to their staple food and making the 
supplies go as far as they could. There was scarcely anything 
in the fields that was not used to make a kind of flour. A 
few years ago one read or remembered these facts with a 
detached historical smile. Nothing seemed more assured 
than a plentiful supply of bread, but history repeats itself, 
and the twentieth century is marked by a return to shifts for 
obtaining food that were invented in the eighteenth century. 


[T was an ideal aim of the Roman army in the high day of 

imperial power that it should not depend upon any indi- 
vidual. Were the most illustrious to die, there should be 
someone ready to step into his shoes. In this country we 
do not take the formal way dear to the Latin mind, but 
recent events have shown that precautions in this country 
are taken just as they were in ancient Rome. For example, 
Sir Stanley Maude’s loss for a moment seemed irreparable. 
It appeared to many of us as though the right man had been 
called out of the void to take command of the Army in 
Mesopotamia, and his death, in addition to the grief which is 
invariably felt at the loss of a gallant soldier, left a sense of 
depression as though it were not known how his shoes could 
be filled. But the event has belied those prognostications. 
Sir Stanley Maude had an alter ego in the person of Sir W. R. 
Marshall, and he has been appointed to succeed his late chief. 
General Marshall’s career has been more highly distinguished 
than the majority of people know, but then deaths have been 
many and promotion quick since the fateful year 1914, and it 
is impossible for any but the specialist to keep abreast of the 
new reputations that have been made. Already, however, 
the public know enough of General Marshall to feel confident 
that he is no unworthy successor of General Maude. 


BEREAVEMENT. 
If, now that you are dead, I still could care 
Enough for anything to form a prayer, 
I would beseech no miracle, demand 
No revelaticn from your silent land ; 
I would be humble in petitioning, 
Importunate for but a little thing— 
To die . . . O not dramatic, sudden death ! 
I would not shirk this torture’s ultimate breath ; 
For while I live and suffer as to-day 
Your spirit has not wholly passed away. 
But I would ask that I may never be 
Put to the shame of time’s disloyalty, 
And I would only crave I may not wrong 
This living love by living on so long 
That life, like ceaseless tides upon a reef, 
Wears down the very greatness of my grief. 

V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


A GREAT and simple life has passed away by the death of 

Sir Starr Jameson. His life has been historically inter- 
woven with the fortunes of the British Empire, and perhaps 
he achieved most for it in the days when he was least heard 
of. Before the South African War his was the dominant 
figure on the stage, but when it was over he showed himself 
a true imperialist by his zealous endeavours to unite and 
reorganise the South African people. He and General Botha 
share between them the honour of being the statesmen who 
out of the chaos of war brought South Africa in as an integral 
part of the British Empire. It has been the astonishment 
of our enemies of to-day that the population with whom 
we were at daggers drawn less than twenty years ago have 
proved conspicuous, able, and zealous defenders of the 
Empire. That happy result was largely due to Sir Starr 
Jameson, who fortunately combined in his own person an 
intellect that could pierce into the future and a charm of 
manner and steadfastness of faith and friendship that carried 
him safely through difficulties that might have been insuper- 
able to a less rounded character. 
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LITTLE CULTIVATORS IN FRANCE 


N October goth last the Prime Minister, replying 

to a deputation of farmers, reminded them that 

“if the drain upon us is great, the drain upon 

French agriculture is much greater, and I want 

us to bear that in mind.’”’ There are many ver\ 
powerful reasons for enforcing the necessity of which Mr. 
Lloyd George spoke. The productivity of France has been 
curtailed to a greater degree than that of Great Britain. 
This was inevitable. In France conscription came into force 
naturally at the outbreak of hostilities, and the labourers 
were automatically abstracted from the farm. Then the 
Germans, anxious not to have the war conducted in their 
own country, made a sudden rush immediately war was 
declared and, indeed, to some extent before that formality, 
and, practically speaking, since 1g14 have occupied a con- 
siderable part of Northern France. In the first years of the 
War, again, an extra strain was put upon the French army. 
Our own was still in the making, and an enormously long 
line had to be keld by the French. No wonder that the 
productivity of the fields suffered, since so few were left to 
do the work. 

In this country, farming has been carried on with far 
less interruption. Our agriculturists have  had_ their 
troubles, but they have had no direct experience of 
the effect of war conducted on their own fields. They do 
not know from experience what devastation means, and they 
have not suffered like the French from wanton destruction. 
The Germans, especially in the first months of the war, 
smashed villages to pieces, heaped up agricultural machinery 
and destroyed it, slew not only the livestock which thev 
were able to consume, but the remainder, their aim being 
to reduce the French by taking from them the means of 
subsistence. Our Allies bravely made the most they could 
out of the conditions, but from the statement made to the 
Deputies. by the Minister of Agriculture, the crops are very 
considerably below what they were last year, and last \ear 
was the worst in the historv of French agriculture. The 
serious deficits are in wheat and oats, the most important 
cereals. 

In addition to the special circumstances of France, 
the Minister pointed out that there were other causes. An 
unusually hard winter followed a wet autumn, during which 
the sowings had been badly done or even omitted altogether. 
The spring was rainy, too, and the summer one of the worst 
known. This is all summed up in one of the official bulletins, 
of which we give a rough translation. That the harvest of 
cereals this year shows a serious decrease can surprise nobody 
who thinks of the incomparable military effort which France 
has made and is making at this moment. The principal 
cause of the diminution of the agricultural returns is to be 
found in the failure of man power. Instead of the eight 
millions of active population that followed agriculture before 
the war—that number comprising men, women and children 
mobilisation took away from the industry three million men ; 
that is to say, from sixty to eighty per cent. of the working 
power of French agriculture. Then a considerable fraction 
of the rural population remaining has been drawn upon for 
war factories. Further, France being a country of little 
holdings with its 4,500,000 occupations of about 25 acres, in 
a very great number of cases the land has been deprived of 
the guiding hand as well as the actual labour. Other causes 
contributing to the shortage in the agricultural returns are 
reduction in the provision of artificial manures, chiefly due 
to the crisis in ocean transport; the difficulties of finding 
other material necessary to husbandry, and, finally, difficulties 
inherent to such agricultural labour as the threshing of the 
cereals. The Ministry of Agriculture has attacked in suc- 
cession each of these causes and is meeting them with courage 
and resource. 

We have cited these passages to show the ground on 
which Mr. Lloyd George stood when he told the British 
farmers that we have to deal not only with the shortage 
in Great Britain but with that in France. Under no circum- 
stances could we refuse to share the burden of our Ally. 
France has in a peculiar sense been in the thick of the fray 
and has had to bear the troubles incidental to a ruthless and 
barbarous invasion. 

In order to make the case clearer, it may be useful to 
summarise certain notes which were prepared by the French 
authorities at our request. During the nineteenth century 
France made very great progress agriculturally, diminisi ing 
the uncultivated soil by afforestation, irrigation, draining, 
according to the special needs. The country does not possess 


an equivalent to our moors and boglands that are urgently 
awaiting reclamation. The difficulties are very much com- 
plicated by the small holding system. We were told that 
in the recaptured districts of -the Somme Valley the number 
of those who have found their way back to the holdings is 
very small. Some, of course, are dead or prisoners, others 
are fighting on different parts of the line, and a considerable 
number of those who were left have been carried away by 
the Germans. Before the Somme retreat they collected 
the old and feeble in a village which was usually spared from 
other destruction for the purpose, but all who retained the 
capacity to work were carried into captivity ; their ultimate 
destination is not known. One or two escaped and came 
back, but they had no knowledge of the whereabouts of their 
compatriots. This in some measure explains how difficult 
it is to get into cultivation the land retaken from = the 
enemy. The number of small-holders is proportionately 
very large. 

Those who wish to study the question carefully should 
obtain a report of the committee appointed by the Minister o! 
Agriculture in rg08—-1909, on ‘‘ La petite propriété rurale" 
(Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1909). In it the subdivisions 
of large, medium and small ownerships are clearly set out 
in hectares. It is comparatively easy to obtain an average 
area, but averages are not always so helpful as they look. 
Our informant, in order to show the variations, takes the 
Department of the Ain, which comprises the mountainous 
region of Le Bugey and the flat country of La Dombes and La 
Bresse. In the first of these districts the name of small 
holding is given to one of from three to five hectares, a medium- 
sized one is fifteen hectares, and a large holding is from thirty 
to forty hectares. One can change hectares into acres 
conveniently by remembering that a hectare is two and a halt 
acres. In La Dombes, however, an area of fifteen hectares 
is considered a small holding, a medium-sized one is fixed 
at thirty-five, and a large one at from sixty to one hundred 
hectares. In the districts adjoining Lyon, Trévoux, and 
other outlets for commerce, where market gardening is 
naturally a remunerative calling, a small holding is fixed 
at three hectares, and a large one at ten. In La Bresse the 
respective figures are ten, twenty and forty hectares. Again, 
in La Loire-Inférieure, which takes in two districts, the figures 
are five, twenty and forty for the one, and two, ten and 
twenty-five for the other. These illustrations must be 
kept in mind when studying the organisation of French 
agriculture. 

A detailed study of the French departments made between 
1898 and 1908 showed that in the course of the twenty pre- 
ceding years the number of little ownerships had increased in 
forty-two departments, diminished in thirteen, and remained 
stationary in seventeen. The extent occupied in the agri- 
cultural district by the little ownership has increased in 
fifty-two, diminished in five, remained stationary in nineteen. 
The figures are based on facts published officially in 1902. 
Further statistics should have appeared in 1915, but it was not 
practicable to publish them until after the war. Enough 
has been said, however, to show the extent to which France 
is cultivated by the small-holder, and as the small-holder 
is either incapacitated or a soldier it is no wonder that a 
shortage of food exists in France. But there is another 
reason for it, and that is found in the immense demands made 
by the many to be found in France at this moment. There 
are two armies, and however excellent their respective 
commissariats may be, there will always be a demand from 
officers or men on the resources of the country. Ina way, 
this is welcomed, because English, Canadians and Americans 
are in the habit of paying handsomely for what they receive, 
but then comes in the difficulty that money is not in itself 
food. 

To put the case very simply, suppose in a_ beleaguered 
city there was so much of provisions, the price would not 
matter if these provisions were acquired for purposes of 
consumption by those who could afford to buy. The owner 
would, it is true, be left with more money in his pocket, 
but that would be a very slight advantage, if an advantage 
at all, were he at the same time deprived of the food essential 
to life. And we are afraid that the armies and the friends 
of the armies now in France are making a very serious call 
upon the food resources of that country, not meaning any 
harm, but, on the contrary, paying generously, too generously, 
for what they receive. The effect is to make food scarce 
and dear, so that the poor people in the country can hardly 
fford to buy the food necessary for existence. 
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PERCHERON HORSES IN 


Tilustvated by drawings from life. 


HERE = ar- 

rived at a 

large Re- 

mount Depot 

in the South 
of England some days 
ago, and, therefore, 
under Government 
auspices, a number 
of Percheron stallions 
and mares from 
France; the object of 
those intimately 
interested in the 
coming of ~ these 
animals being to 
found a distinct 
breed of this type of 
draught horse in the 
United Kingdom. 
The Government are 
not the direct pur- 
chasers of these 
horses, but through 
the Remount Service 
they have given every 
encouragement and 
facility to certain 
private breeders to 
exploit their patriot- 
ism in this way. 
This serious introduc- 
tion of the Percheron 
breed to England 
is a matter of 
much significance to 
breeders and users of 


draught horses, and must not be ignored. 
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ENGLAND 





NO. I—A 


There may be 


prejudice and possibly active opposition to the introduction, 
but there is also support and a welcome to the horses, emanat- 
ing as it does from a small but influential and growing body 
of Englishmen who have come to the deliberate conclusion 





NO. 


XITI—ANOTHER 


FOUR 


YEAR 


FOUR YEAR 


OLD PERCHERON MARE. 


that for military purposes hereafter, and for general purposes 
at all times, the type is a desirable one for us to develop. 


Why have they come ? 


The question is one which 


opens the way toa simple statement of facts. That statement, 
if it is to be frank and convincing, must bear on the experi- 


OLD 


MARE. 


ences and __ lessons 
derived from the 
horsing of the guns 
and transport during 
over three years of 
war. In recent articles 
the writer endeav- 
cured to show why 
the light draught 
horse from Canada 
and the United 
States is the real 
horse of the war. It 
was shown how our 
great Armies and 
those of our Allies 
had been primarily 
equipped in regard 
to horses by the 
marvellous crowds of 
animals that had been 
brought across. tke 
Atlantic. And tke 
virtues of the type 

great endurance, fine 
physique, soundness, 
activity, willingness 
to work, and almost 
unfailing good temper 
—were expatiated on 
with some enthusiasm. 
Their introduction to 
the United Kingdom 
was foreshadowed as 
being an_ inevitable 
outcomeofexperiences 
during these _ three 
vears of great tria] 
and stress for horses 
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Fortunately for the Allies, the Percheron-bred horse was 
available in great numbers; and, to be sure, great numbers 
were wanted, and may be still. The horse supply of the United 
Kingdom, by comparison, represented but an infinitesimal 
quantity of the whole. None was better than the riding horse, 
because for the most part the pre-eminent British thorough- 
bred was conspicuous in the strain. But the draught horse is 
the real horse of the war, and in this vital respect the resources 
of our country were hopelessly inadequate and, it must be 
added, disappointing in regard to results. The heavy draught 
horse has been chiefly of the Shire-bred type, the impressive 
cart- horse of fine size, weight and feathered legs fostered 
by the Shire Horse Society. Some day it will be revealed 
how they have failed to stand the strain, exposure and hard- 
ship imposed by modern warfare. The fact is beyond all 
argument. It is the unanimous opinion of all who have 
been concerned 
with them, and 
it is the fact 
above all others 
which has prim- 
arily influenced 
that semi-official 
movement which 
we now see in- 
itiated on serious 
lines in favour of 
introducing the 
Percheron breed 
to this country. 
It is why these 
stallions and 
mares have just 
been landed here, 
and why in the 
vears to come 
the event will be 
regarded as 
epoch - marking 
in the history of 
horse breeding in 
this country. 

As to how 
the development 
of the breed 
will proceed in 
the near future 
is a question 
which does not 
arise in this 
article. No 
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THEIR PACES. 


has been drawn up, but the important point to ponder 
over is that the Government, through the Director 
of the Remount Service, is giving its considered approval 
and support. What has been found lacking and is urgently 
required is a type of draught horse which will best mect 
the exacting demands of modern warfare, and, having from 
experience found that the Percheron is the best, he is 
naturally the one selected for propagation in this country. 
After all, it is not surprising that the Shire horse has not come 
up to expectations. In the Norman days, which probably 
mark his origin in England, he was, indeed, the war horse 
of the period, since he was used by the knights when heavy 
armour was worn. And so heavy were the knight and his 
armour that together they were reckoned to weigh 32st. 
The Shire horse of to-day must, one supposes, be even an 
enlarged edition of the Norman age, and as such he has not 
made an_ ideal 
transition from 
the plough and 
heavy wagon to 
the horse lines 
in the open and 
the big guns in 
tive mud “of 
Flanders and 
France. His con- 
stitution has 
cracked to an 
alarming degree, 
and in the results 
he has convinced 
the authorities 
that the war 
horse of — the 
future, if le be 
forthcoming in 
this country 
must be found in 
anotherdircction. 

Again, we 
may take it that 
the pioneers of 
the Percheron 
movement in 
England are 
hopeful that 
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pets. Wee ee ey 24 farmers, will 
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the newcomer, 
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is a question which remains to be answered. Optimists, 
who point to the breed’s overwhelming vogue in agriculture 
in France, Canada and the United States, have no doubt 
on the point. Others prophesy failure on the grounds 
that the farmer will not forsake the Shire and Clydes- 
dale to which he and his fathers and forefathers have un- 
interruptedly been accustomed. We may take it there is 
no intention that the newcomer should supplant the famous 
English cart-horse, whose vogue has extended over the 
centuries. His position is too secure to be assailed by the 
advent of a mere two or three score of Percherons. He will 
continue to pull and haul on the land and he will flourish 
on his abundant rations and the warm stable, which are so 
essential to his good health. The Percheron, if he should 
come into favour with the agriculturist, will assuredly do so 
on his merits. 

After all, it is something quite substantial in his favour 
that none better is needed in France and North America. 
And it is also deeply significant that individuals associated 
with the Army Remount Service, men who have been with 
horses and studied them all their lives, should have been 
converted to the Percheron-bred draught horse. These 
officers were admittedly prejudiced against them at the outset. 
It has been a kind of creed with every Englishman that the 
horses of no other country are as good as those of his own. 





TWO YEAR OLD BLACK 
It is a belief handed down from generation to generation, 
and it will be understood, therefore, that the notion was far 
too deeply rooted to be shaken by anything but the most 
convincing proof. If these prominent English judges of 
horses were not convinced they were at least made to doubt 
their old beliefs. Everything that has happened in connection 
with the remount side of the war has gone to prove the urgency 
of instituting at once an Army horse supply in this country 
which shall be based on those lessons. Therefore it cannot 
be too clearly understood that the movement which has 
brought about the introduction of the Percheron to this 
country is dictated by no desire to harm existing breeds 
and the interests connected with them, but to found the right 
war horse for the time to come. We may hope that after 
this hell on earth there will be no wars, but wise administrators 
must be prepared for anything, and least of all for a sudden 
reformation of the world and its peoples. If the Percheron 
should also fulfil agricultural requirements and ordinary 
draught purposes in commerce so much the better. His 
coming will more than ever have been justified. 

About nine months ago two stallions and about a dozen 
mares of the true Percheron breed were brought from France 
to this country. Their purchasers were the Earl of Lonsdale 
and Mr. Henry Overman, the latter being a large tenant- 
farmer in Norfolk, a breeder and fine judge of heavy horses 
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and a large buver on behalf of the Remount Department. 
Lord Lonsdale’s interest in horses is well known, and doubtless 
he gave his support to this scheme, firstly, from patriotic 
motives, and, secondly, because he had been convinced of the 
general utility of these horses for heavy haulage in this country. 
He and Mr. Overman are also interested in the recent arrivals, 
which are on a larger scale. Others who have given the project 
practical support are Colonel Harold Hambro of the Army 
Remount Service, Colonel B. Petre, Colonel C. Hobson, 
Major St. John, A.R.S., Captain T. L. Wickham-Boynton, 
a very well known Yorkshire breeder, whose thoroughbred 
Premium stallions have in recent years been so successful 
in winning the King’s Champion Cup at Islington; the Earl 
of Kimberley, the Earl of Mexborough, Sir Merrik Burrell 
and Sir H. Hoare. Other »rivate breeders, as well as the 
Board of Agriculture, ar: amongst those who have bought 
s.allions and mares or toth. All the animals are registered 
in the French Percheron Stud Book, and the suggested 
stallion fee is £2 2s. 6d. a mare. 

In recent articles on ‘‘ Our Real War Horse ”’ in Country 
LirE the writer endeavoured to describe the characteristics 
and qualities of the Percheron. It was pointed out that the 
horse stands well up to 16 hands, and seems to have all the 
strength without the unnecessary lumber of some other cart 
breeds. Compactness and balance are to be noted with 
marked = de- 
velopment of 
neck, fore- 
hand gene- 
rally, and 
GUarters. 
These latter 
are most 
ample and 
generous, 
and rarely 
vary in that 
respect. If the 
horses vary 
in other re- 
spects it is 
that some 
are goose- 
rum-ped, 
while others, 
equally truly 
bred, are 
singularly 
flat and level 
from the top 
of the loins 
to the tail. 
Whatever 
theconforma- 
tion, the 
strength is 
there all the 
same. The 
legs are not 
ideal by any 
means, but 
the bone must be good and hard. For instance, it is typical 
of the Percheron that he is inclined to be back at the knee, 
and the hocks scarcely seem correct. Yet they give him that 
flexibility and activity of action. The neck is cresty, after 
the fashion of the Suffolk Punch, and the feet smaller than 
those of the British 16-hand heavy draught horse. 

The recent arrivals from France were embarked at 
Rouen. They arrived in good condition after the short 
passage, and at the time of writing the stallions have pro- 
ceeded to their new homes. One of them is a six year old 
named Lagor, and as a three year old he was a first prize 
winner at the Nogent-le-Rotrou Show. He was then sold 
for a big price to go to America, but the war caused 
the sale to be cancelled, and now we have him in England. 


STALLION. 


A gifted artist has sketched two of the _ stallions 
and several of the mares from life. They are wonderful 
portraiture, and convey infinitely more than can_ be 


told in words. Thus the two year old black stallion, who 
has not yet been allotted, is in every respect a correct 
drawing. If some may think that the horse misses 
certain stallion characteristics, it must be remembered that 
he is young and unfurnished, while naturally cast 
in a “chunky” mould. Mr. Overman’s three vear old 
stallion shows what can come of the extra year on age. 
Here let it be said that the colours are grey—either 
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whitish, dapple or dark iron—or black. They are the domi- 
nating colours of the breed, though our Army horses from 
North America have also been bays, chestnuts and roans. 
And their placidity of temper! That important character- 
istic is most marked. They must be the kindest horses 
in the world. Two mares sketched by the artist were 
numbered respectively I and XIII. The first of these 
belongs to the long and low type, and is certainly more of 
a heavy draught than some of the younger mares are likely 
to be. She moved particularly well, showing marked activity 
all round. The other mare is a four year old, and has 
Percheron stamped all over her. Her quarters are high and 
flat, with no suggestion of a quick drop from the top of the 
loins to the root of the tail. She has an enormous forearm, 
with unusually powerful hocks, and I am quite sure she 
was selected for a drawing because of her true points as 
an individual representing the type. On looking at her 
again it may well be that the impression of table-like 
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flatness from the loins is the result of the tail being set on 
very high up. 

It may be added that most of the mares now brought 
over are quite young, chiefly two and three vear olds. For 
the most part they are understood to be in foal, and from 
now onwards they will commence to multiply their species 
in England. When these notes appear in print they will 
have been distributed among their new owners, and in 1919 
we may look forward to seeing a show held under the auspices 
of the British Percheron Society. It will, no doubt, be a 
small thing, but on the reasoning that great things have 
frequently small beginnings we may assuredly look to the 
time when the breed will be established and flourishing. 
For the movement has behind it much weight in private 
circles and, most important of all, the blessing of official 


authority. They have been brought to England to 
supply a want the existence of which the Great War has 
revealed. A. SIDNEY GALTREY. 





PRICES OF HOME-GROWN TIMBER 


By A. D. WEBSTER. 


ENERALLY speaking, the present timber season 

is one of the most prosperous that can be remem- 

bered, prices in many cases being 50 per cent. 

higher than they were three years ago. Not that 

all classes of timber have profited owing to the 
war, the main advance being in the price of pit-wood, ash of 
the first quality, and wood suitable for the manufacture of 
boxes and rough packing-cases. In the mining and manufac- 
turing districts of England the home-grown timber trade 
has been in a particularly flourishing condition, both demand 
and prices being, generally speaking, ahead of those of twelve 
months ago. 

All over the country trade has, to a greater or less extent, 
been affected by the war, both demand and price for particular 
classes of timber being abnormal. Transport, labour, shortage 
of horses, and increased difficulties ‘of transit generally have 
had an effect on the trade, and collieries, faced with the 
shortage of foreign timber, have fallen back on home supplies 
to an unprecedented extent. 

Though timber prices are high and demand exceptionally 
keen, yet the difficulty and expenses connected with the 
felling and delivering home-grown wood are such that abnor- 
mal profits are quite done away with. A timber merchant 
wno buys very extensively and converts largely in the metro- 
pvlitan area told us last week that although timber, generally 
speaking, is one-fourth higher in price than was the case 
three years ago, yet profits were by no means on an equality, 
even to those who, like himself, had exceptionally large 
stocks on hand that had been purchased previous to the war, 
and when home-grown wood was moderately cheap. The 
difficulty in procuring fellers and carters is considerable, 
and several orders have been left unfulfilled owing to high 
labour rates, and because experienced woodmen are not to be 
got. Even when the timber is felled it is almost impossible 
to get carters, hauliers, and horses ; and another drawback 
is with the railway companies, who, in many cases, are so 
engaged with war work that they refuse to have anything 
to do with bulky goods like timber. 

Probably never before has ash timber been sold at over 
6s. per cubic foot in this country. This was, however, the 
price paid on an estate in Buckinghamshire for a quantity 
of very clean, springy ash timber that had been specially 
graded for aeroplane construction. The price of the highest 
quality was 6s. 1d. per foot, others varying from 4s. upwards. 
But the latter price is nothing unusual at the present time, 
and in various parts of the country of late 4s. 6d. was the 
selling price of that of good quality and fitted for special work. 
Of course, plenty of rough hedgerow and field ash timber 
can be got at a much lower figure, but for that of the best 
quality prices are abnormally Ligh. 

No doubt the demand for first-class ash timber will be 
great in the future, as not only has the aeroplane come to 
stay, but the numbers required in the near future for Govern- 
ment purposes alone will be very considerable. Ash timber 
is scarce, that of the best quality being nearly exhausted, 
though there is a goodly scattered supply of sccond and 
third gradings, which however will never be employed for 
very important purposes. 

We would strongly urge on prospective tree planters to 
include the ash in any voung plantations that are being 


formed, for it not only grows rapidly but, more than any 
other timber, is fitted for working up at an early stage of 
its growth. Unfortunately the demand for sapling ash 
sticks was never greater than at the present time, the run 
on these as walking sticks being unprecedented. This will 
cause numbers of seedling plants to be uprooted, and so 
diminish the number of those that would otherwise attain 
to tree size—but there will, probably, be plenty for all! 

Many enquiries have been made as to the particular 
quality of ash timber suitable for the making of aeroplanes. 
This has mainly arisen from the exorbitant prices that are now 
being paid for ash timber of first quality and suitable for air- 
craft manufacture. The old pre-war price of ash was Is. 8d. to 
2s. 6d. per cubic foot; but at present as much as 6s. per 
cubic foot is gladly offered for trees that fall in with the 
requirements of the Government. This unusually high 
price has caused owners of plantations to ask the question : 
What points constitute first-class ash timber? The question 
is more readily asked than answered, for in the same planta- 
tion good and comparatively worthless timber is to be found. 
Neither age, size, nor any peculiarity in the kind of tree has 
anything to do with the quality of ash that is alone suitable 
for the making of aircraft. As a rule, however, hedgerow 
and field trees are rough and knotty, whereas such as have 
been grown in company with other trees, as in close planta- 
tions, produce the cleanest timber Soil and environment have 
much to do with the production of good ash timber, and where 
unsuitable, canker and black rot are prevalent, which render 
the timber of little value for the purposes under consideration. 
A good, ‘healthy trunk, straight and branchless, that has been 
grown rapidly and free from canker and other disease, is what 
is most sought after, and for which the best price is to be 
obtained. 

In pre-war times spruce timber was only used for the 
most commonplace purposes; in fact, was almost unsale- 
able, while it made a poor class of firewood. Just now it is 
highly valued; in fact, an unlimited quantity could quickly 
be disposed of and at previously unheard of prices. We saw 
some very good trees, by no means the best, the other day 
for which larch price had been paid by one of our railway 
companies, or at the rate of 1s. 4d. per cubic foot, where 
lving in the woodland. Some plantations of spruce have 
lately been sold at over Is. per foot. And when we consider 
that four years ago these same trees would not have realised 
7d., per cubic feet the increased demand for and valve of 
the timber will be appreciated. 

Quite recently on the Earl of Moray’s estate at Darnaway, 
Forres, a section of spruce timber that had been planted 
thirty-eight vears ago was sold at £112 per acre. The timber 
of the spruce is valuable for many estate purposes, such as 
outdoor buildings, fencing and drain soles. For packing- 
cases and box-making it is, likewise, valuable, especially 
when obtainable in baulks of large size. 

But spruce timber is one of the most useful, though 
not to be. included among the most lasting, of home-grown 
woods, and for box-making, shed covering, or any temporary 
purpose where great lasting properties are not of first im- 
portance, it is of considerable value. Owing to the size to 
which the tree attains and the usually clean bole, at least when 
grown in the close woodland, wide boarding can be cut from 
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it; while for wire fencing the timber is extensively used in 
Scotland, particularly where larch wood is not abundant. 
For ladder poles, on account of its lightness and elasticity, 
spruce timber is extensively used in Ireland, and where, 
as in this case, it is kept dry lasts for a long time and wears 
evenly and smoothly. Exposed to draught and damp 
alternately the timber cannot for long be relied on. 

Heavy inroads are being made into the beech forests of our 
country, and a most instructive lesson as to the capabilities of 
this timber may be learned at any of the several stations where 
the trees are being felled on the chalky soils of the Chiltern 
Hills. First of all as to price. Taking into consideration 
size and quality, about Is. 4d. per cubic foot is the average 
purchasing price, though for timber of second grade quality 
lower prices are accepted. For chair-making, war purposes 
generally and ordinary everyday uses to which beech wood 
is applied, first-class timber is mainly in use, much of such 
being the produce of trees containing from 30 to 70 or 80 
cubic feet, with clean, straight boles, and devoid of spot or 
blemish. The beech woods. of the Chilterns contain some 
splendid trees, interspersed in parts with oak of the very best 
quality, clean and straight, many of the trees near Chesham 
that were pointed out to us containing nearly 100 cubic 
feet of as fine timber.as could be found anywhere in the 
country. But about the beech we are principally concerned, 
and it is an eye-opener to the uninitiated to see the number 
of uses to which beech is applied, and the great and ever- 
increasing industry that has been opened up by the conversion 
of the timber in these Buckinghamshire woods. As _ the 
beech produces its kind freely, advantage is taken of the 
seedlings gradually to stock a forest area by the removal 
of the older timber. 

Timber merchants in the past have usually fought shy 
of purchasing trees of the sweet or Spanish chestnut. Why 
would be difficult to say, unless that a bad reputation had 
got abroad as to the value of that timber. However that 
may be, the price of the biggest and best chestnut wood 
rarely advanced above 1s. 4d. per cubic foot—often much 
less. Spanish chestnut makes an admirable building timber, 
such as for rafters and joists, door lintels and all kinds of 
framings, and has so been used in many of our older buildings 
and with excellent results, the timber in some churches and 
houses being as fresh now as when introduced two or three 
centuries ago. As a fire-resisting timber it has no equal, 
for it burns badly, and as firewood is totally useless. 

It is to be regretted that there is a serious drawback 
to purchasing Spanish chestnut timber, especially when 
near a hundred years old, owing to “ring” and “ cup” 
shake, which is a prevalent evil, especially in light soils and 
exposed situations. At times we have seen the centre of 
otherwise sound logs so shaky that the wood could be removed 
in layers, and, when sawn up, the middle fell out. Since the 
war sweet chestnut timber has been in demand, and better 
prices than of old have been accepted, a quantity last week 
being delivered to the station yard at 2s. 6d. per foot. It is 
largely used for fencing in the London area, often taking the 
place of oak for that important perpose. It splits and clefts 
more readily than oak, and is easier to work and takes a 
smoother face. 

Around London and throughout the adjoining counties 
the home-grown timber trade may be described as good, 
though the prices anticipated owing to the war have hardly 
been realised. Pit-props have advanced in value, and for 
really first-class ash timber good prices up to 5s. are realised ; 
but for other timber, excepting that for packing boxes, 
demand is not considerable. Larch has always a steady 
market in the metropolitan area, and Is. 3d. to 1s. 6d. for 
that of big size and best quality has quite commonly been 
paid. Owing to the scarcity of coal the demand for firewood 
is keen and prices good, and little was left on hand by the 
end of February. Faggots for fire-lighting have gone up 
in valce, and what a year ago sold at 3s. are now 4s. 6d. 
per hundred. Coppice wood is about the old price, though 
charcoal for the troops has been in demand. Oak realised 
from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per cubic foot, the latter being largely 
used on the Thames for boat and barge building and repairing. 
The market for elm is erratic, some parcels fetching 11d. 
and others fully 1s. 6d. per foot. Some 120 apple trees, 
good, clean butts, fetched 2s. 6d. per cubic foot where uprooted. 

Vast quantities of rough home-grown timber are being 
used in the manufacture of boxes and large packing-cases 
for military and other stores. Scotch pine timber, owing 
to its lightness and to its being procurable in good breadths, 
is largely used ; but other light woods, such as birch, sycamore, 
poplar and willow, are in demand. At Windsor Scotch fir 
of seventy years’ growth was sold at 38s. per ton, free on 
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rail three miles away, and oft. sleepers 6s. each at railway 
station. Of course, the larger and cleaner the timber, the 
more it is valued for such a purpose, and big fellings of suit- 
able materials have taken place in various parts of England. 
The usual selling price of Scotch fir is from trod. to Is. 4d. 
per cubic foot. Willow for wicker baskets, in which shells 
are placed, is also in demand by the Government, but our 
home supplies of osiers are, except in a few special cases, 
rough and limited in quantity. The industry of basket- 
making is an old one in this country, and it is pleasing to 
see it revived, though under unfortunate circumstances. 
The timber of the poplar and willow is particularly valuable 
for making certain classes of packing-cases, owing to its 
tearing rather than splitting when subjected to rough 
handling ; while for the sides and bottoms of carts that 
are to be used for the conveyance of heavy articles this timber 
is also in demand. Birch and alder fetch readily enough 
from rod. per foot upwards if fit for clog soles and other 
purposes. Sycamore, if large and clean, finds a good market 
at from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per foot ; while a small quantity of 
fairly good walnut was sold in he Metropolis at 4s. per foot. 

Probably the highest price ever given for poplar timber 
was at a sale at Buckingham, when no less than 2s. 3d. 
per cubic foot was realised for some trees, one especially 
fine stick changing hands at the handsome figure of £22 ros. 
The usual selling price is about Is. 4d. per foot. When we 
consider that the poplar is probably the fastest growing tree 
that is cultivated in this country, producing, as it has been 
known to do, 2 cubic feet per annum for thirty years, the 
profits attached to a plantation of the species can be appreci- 
ated. Fortunately, too, dampish soils, where many other 
timber trees would not succeed, are eminently suitable for the 
production of the best class of poplar timber. But there 
are other uses for which this timber is considered one of the 
best, notably in the making of railway brakes and weather 
boarding. The grey or white poplar produces excellent 
timber, even better than that of the black Italian ; both, 
however, are by no means plentiful in any part of the country, 
a matter to be regretted when the price of the timber and 
ease with which it may be cultivated are taken into considera- 
tion. The poplar is readily raised either from cuttings or 
seed, gives little trouble while under nursery management, 
and is little liable to disease. 

The following are the average prices of home-grown 
timber, felled and Iving in the wood : 


Cubic foot. 
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In considering these } rices it should be remembered that value 
varies according to district and has been atfected by the war. 





THE SEA IS. HIS. 


Thy word, Lord God, first lured the mariners 
From out their havens; at Thy bidding brave, 
The line has failed not through the march of years 
Of men who walked with Thee upon the wave : 
They were Thy free men; in the morning flame 
They hailed Thee, as they neared with drooping sail 
Strange Orient sands; and oft on Thee they came 
With shouts amid the blinding Arctic gale : 
No man of them in deeps below the deep 
Has hid from Thee, nor from Thy Word has flown 
On winds of tempest. Still Thy judgments leap 
O’er all the seas, where Thou art free alone ; 
Lest Thy great past, Lord God, be all undone, 
Keep for Thy race what Thou Thyself hast won. 
E. S; 
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THE THREAT TO VENICE 


HE Deutsche Aligemeine Zeitung, in writing an 
elaborately exuberant eulogy of Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff—the prime movers of the Italian expedi- 
tion—made some very remarkable statements. The 
Berlin newspaper spoke of the anxious hours which 
the leaders must have passed in preparing the action which 
has brought ‘innumerable fruit.’’ ‘‘ All this,” says the 
writer, ‘‘implies not only military ability, but an exact 
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knowledge of the strength of the enemy, of his power of 
resistance ; also an accurate valuation of the spirit of our 
armies and of those of our enemies. Rigid militarism 
without serious and profound political knowledge could not 
have carried our army where it is now.” 

This passage is important, for it admits the political 
as well as the military character of the attack of which the 
objective is Venice. As events have since shown, it looks 
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very much as if the pro- 
found and serious knowledge 
of our psychology must 
have erred a little, perhaps, 
because it went too deep 
and forgot the human 
element ; it certainly did 
not take into account the 
possibility of an Italian 
rally so soon after the 
disaster. But it is very 
clear that in the first stages 
the attackers had _ been 
allowed to know more of 
their enemy than they ought 
to have been. It matters 
little now whether they 
hoped from the first to get 
Venice or whether they 
would have been content 
with driving the Italians 
back to the Isonzo. It is 
certain, however, that once 
the attack was launched 
with tremendous apparatus 
and gigantic effort, its pur- 
pose could not have been 
held to be satisfactorily 
accomplished until it 
reached a place of some 
military and political im- 
portance like Venice. 

Just as the German 
aviators chose London for 
their attacks where the 
chances of hitting a place 
of real military importance 
are infinitesimal, so the 
Austro-Gérmans mean, if 
they can, to take Venice: 
for London and Venice are 
places of world-wide renown. 
Their rude allies would not 
be much elated if they were 
told that Rosyth or Spezzia 
had been bombarded or 
captured, for they probably 
have never heard of either. 
But they have heard of 
London, and they have 
heard of Venice. 

The centuries during 
which Venice was the bridge 
between East and West 
have left their mark on 
the sands of time. Neither 
Austria nor Germany has 
yet been able wholly to 
efface them. The Italian is 
still the descendant of the 
race which withstood long 
ago the assault of barbarian 
fanatics as we are all with- 
standing it now. In the 
old days~ Austria craved 
Italian help and _ Italian 
blood to save her from the 
Unbeliever. They were 
Italian galleys chiefly that 
fought at Lepanto under 
Don Juan of Austria, and 
‘it was a Savoy who de- 
feated the Turks under the 
walls of Vienna. Now 
Avstria has made common 
cause with the Turk and 
betrayed her trust —all 
nations are trustees of an 
ideal—just as she betrayed 
Venice at the beginning of 
the last century. 

It is with nations some- 
times as with individuals ; 
one bad action leads to 
another. Austria got first 
into Venetian dominions 
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by treachery, and since then her history has been a con- 
tinual descent into the abyss. Forced by the patriotism 
of Italy from the greater part of her southern dominion, 
she never really gave up hope of recovering it-—in part, at 
least. It may seem the dream of a visionary that the Austrians 
should re-enter Venice under the eyes of modern democracies. 
Austria, however, was obsessed by that dream. Her civilisa- 
tion, her morality are not ours. Jf Germany, while holding 
Alsace and Lorraine, dreamt of extending her rule to Belgium 
and to other portions of France, her docile disciple, Austria, 
with a like sympathy for the rights of others, dreamt and 
planned the retaking of Venice. Her persecution of the 
Italians of the other provinces, her preparations in the 
Trentino clearly point to this. In Germany during the 
long era of peace the military machine was getting ready 
for the invasion of Belgium. In Austria the military machine 
was being got ready for the invasion of the Venetia. 

From a military point of view Venice has its own peculiar 
advantages and disadvantages. It has stood many sieges, of 
which the last, perhaps, was the most notable, for with scant 
supplies and negligible assistance the Venetians under Daniele 
Manin defied for a whole year the forces of Austria, then a first- 
class Military Power. It could defy them still if destruction 
from a distance were not quite such an easy matter nowadays. 
If the bridge which connects Venice with the mainland 
were destroyed and the lagoons held by naval forces, the 
crossing would be a very hazardous enterprise for the Austro- 
Germans, as the city could get ample supplies by waterways 
The enemy, however, would probably like nothing better 
than the excuse for destroying Venice pleading “ military 
necessity.”’ Rather than sacrifice the riches of art which 
generations of Venetians have accumulated, rather than 
see the proud beauty of Venice reduced to ashes, although 
the ruins could be long defended, the Italians, should military 
necessity demand it, have decided to abandon the city. 
There is no other alternative. A couple of hours’ artillery 
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practice: would reduce Venice to a heap of ruins; a few 
hundred incendiary shells, and of the great and loving 
industry which raised so wonderful a monument to ‘‘ man’s 
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unconquerable mind” there would be nothing left but the 
memory. 

To us the loss of Venice would be, from a military stand- 
point, a serious setback, not because Venice is a first-class 
naval base, but because naval bases of any class are ex- 
ceedingly rare on the western coast of the Adriatic. As a 
productive arsenal Venice, no doubt, has contributed her 
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Share to the national war industries. As a centre of produc- 
tion, however, her loss would be comparatively easily remedied. 
It is as a base for the light craft patrolling the upper Adriatic 
that Venice is of paramount importance to the Italian Navy. 
Should it fall into Austrian hands, a cordon would doubtless 
be drawn across to Pola and the whole northern section of 
the sea which last century was known as the ‘“ Venetian 
Sea’ would be closed to us. Along the whole of that long 


line of coast which stretches between 
there is only one other harbour available, Ancona, a sea base 
of very modest capacity. 
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Venice and Brindisi 


Once again we are faced by the 
limitations imposed upon Italy by the last peace treaty by 
which Austria was allowed to retain in her hands all the 
keys of the peninsula and command the entrances and the 
egress by land and by sea. The eastern frontier of Italy 
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was a trap set for the Italian Army operating against Austria. 
At the beginning of the present war it looked as if the Italians 
had finally thrust asunder the bars of the trap. A sudden 
new accession of strength to the enemy and the reverse which 
followed was enough to neutralise all the efforts of two years’ 
fighting and to restore the first situation. Only the rapidity 
of the retreat prevented the trap from closing with results 
even more disastrous than the losses recently incurred. 





At sea the enemy has enjoyed a 
similar advantage, in that for every likely 
harbour possessed by the. Italians, the 
Austrians have a dozen. Indeed, the 
harbours available on the eastern coast 
are so numerous that, as far as we know, 
only a few of them have been fortified 
and developed, while many remained 
neglected and unused which a little dredg- 
ing would have turned into valuable ports. 
It seems almost an irony to find all the 
natural harbours on the coast which, not 
having at the rear a commercial or indus- 
trial community, cannot find any use for 
them, while the whole of the Italian 
traffic has to pass through three outlets 

Venice, Ancona or Brindisi. Almost 
every name on the eastern bank marks 
a site which in enterprising hands could 
be turned into a base of considerable 
importance. 

As if this were not enough, a mag- 
nificent belt of islands stretches along the 
whole length of the coast so as to defend 
the inner approaches of the harbours. 
Behind these, traffic can go on undis- 
turbed. Forces can here be assembled 
for or seek safety from an attack, the 
enemy having thus the choice of time and 
place for any naval action in the Adriatic 
Gulf. Italian naval forces have succeeded 
occasionally in entering these narrow 
channels in the past and in stopping, to 
some extent, the traffic, but always at 
great risk, and the results’ could 
never be materially very considerable. 
But enemy sailors have yet another 
advantage—that of speaking the language 
of their opponents, not with the crude 
accent that betrays the foreigner, but as 
their mother tongue. Unfortunately, many 
of the sailors of the Austrian navy are 
Italians who, born under the yoke of 
Austria, never understood the obligations 
and duties their nationality demanded 
of them. It is thus that the Austrians 
have occasionally gleaned information 
from simple fishermen who, hearing their 
native tongue, have not hesitated to 
answer freely the crafty questions put to 
them in their own dialect by officers of a 
warship displaying no flag. Against all 
these advantages Italy has in the Adriatic 
three harbours of little military value ; 
a long, undefended and indefensible coast. 
On the coast there are many flourishing 
towns to tempt the destructive and 
pillaging instincts of the enemy. Hence 
it is that the loss of Venice from the 
naval ‘point of view would not be by any 
means negligible. 

But the military loss, however regret- 
table, would be a slight thing compared 
with the risk of having Teutons master in 
a treasure house such as Venice. If the 
Germans were not able to withstand the 
temptation in France and Belgium where 
the temptation is not very great, what 
would they do in Venice? It is difficult 
to say which Italian city holds supremacy 
as the artistic storehouse of art treasures 
which the genius of the nation has accu- 
mulated in its historic past; but it is 
certain that if Venice shares the primacy 
with others it is excelled by _ none. 
Nothing short of a miracle could make 
the Teuton hold his sacrilegious hand in 
a city which contains ‘‘ The Presentation 


of the Virgin at the Temple ” and “ The’ 


Madonna of Ca Pesaro”’ of Titian, ‘‘ The 
Miracle of St. Mark” of Tintoretto, 
“The Casting out of the Demon” of 
Carpaccio and other unique paintings, of 
the two Bellinis and their father, of 
Tiepolo, of Veronese, to name only a few 
and neglecting altogether irreplaceable 
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statuary. If Venice should fall into their hands there is good 


reason to fear still worse ‘things than robbery and pillage. 
The Austrians, who made the Dante monument in Trent a 
target for their marksmen would certainly not hesitate to 
mutilate any monuments or buildings however beautiful, 
however hallowed. The living statues which adorn_ the 
Loggetta of Sansovino, were they shattered, could never be 
replaced ; but it would be quite in keeping with German 
“thoroughness,” if the enemy were left long. enough in 
possession of the town, to pack up, not cnly a few statues 
(the bronze horses from the top of St. Mark’s have already 
been removed thus), but to take down a whole structure 
like the Loggetta and carry it off bodily. 

Comparing Venice with Rome, Jacopo Sanazzro dictated 
the epigram in which he said that Rome had been built. by 
men but Venice by the gods. “ Illam homines dices, hance 
posuisse deos.”” Asa matter of fact the inspired work of man is 
only too obviously evident in Venice, the work of many genera- 
tions of a race. which had first to conquer the sea before 
forming the democratic state of Rialto, which later became 
Venice. Every age, every epoch is to be found and recog- 
nised; the early stages reflected in the little calles, the 
glorious period of prosperity, the decadence yet not inglorious, 
for the glory of Tiepolo lights up the final phase. If men 
built the city, the gods provided the situation. It was no 
doubt hard necessity which drove the Venetians to the Lagoons 
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but only a most gifted race could make of them a cradle of 
art and of political wisdom in the ages when no other Italian 
city had yet discovered the art of governing as based not on 
lust for conquest, but on the more solid principles of trade 
and commerce, forming thus the prototype of the great 
commonwealth which is to-day the British Empire. 

The beauty of Venice is in the noble monuments pro- 
duced. by the mighty Venetian-Byzantine builders, the 
painters, sculptors, architects and workers in mosaic ; St. 
Mark’s, the Ducal Palace’ with the Porta della Carta—-a 
jeweller’s masterpiece in stone—and the Scala dei Giganti, 
a noble staircase to a noble edifice. It is revealed in the 
Chiesa delle Salute wonderfully domed, in the perfect sym- 
metrv of the facade of the Church of the Scalzi, but it is 
also .in the sweet solemn stillness which falls at night when 
the town seems to hold communion with its tutelary deities. 

Venice has withstood more than one siege ; it has known 
famine and disaster, but the spirit of the city is immortal like 
the sea and the sky which encircle it. Even in the darkest 
hours the Venetians had faith in their national resurrection. 
After the great Republic had been done to death by the 
combined treachery of Napoleon and Austria the imprisoned 
poet Pietro Buratti still hoped and believed that ‘“ Soon 
from this night the dawn will come and the enemy return 
to his barbaric caves.” 

Amen. 





IN THE 


AN ENGLISH FRUIT NURSERY. 

T break of day all of the nursery hands—chiefly com- 
prised of old men, women and girls—are preparing for 
the day’s work. The planting season is in full swing, 
and this is the nurseryman’s harvest. For the whole 
year the routine work, including grafting, budding, 

pruning and training, has been centred on laying the foundation 
of healthy, fruitful trees in readiness for the planting season. 
We sce the nursery hands, both old and new, making their way 
among the long, straight rows of standard, bush and cordon 
trees; while others wend their way among the thousands of 
voung trees being trained as espaliers and in fan shape for planting 
against walls. The demand for cordon trees is greater than ever 
before. These trees take up very little 
space and cast little shadow, and are 
therefore in great request, especially in 
gardens where space is limited. There is 
a large trade in two year old trees, 
although trees of all types are saleable 
up to seven or eight years. The planting 
season begins in November and lasts 
until March, but experience has taught 
the fruit-grower that the earlier the trees 
are planted in autumn the better are 
the results. Thousands are now clamour- 
ing for fruit trees, and this is the busiest 
time of the whole year. The old nursery 
hands, with the aid of the womenfolk, 
are doing their best to meet the heavy 
demand and to despatch the trees with 
all possible speed. But this work needs 
both care and skilful handling. The 
trees are lifted and at once conveyed to 
the packing shed. Now, the packing of 
fruit trees is a fine art and an important 
part of the nurseryman’s trade. Anyone 
who has unpacked fruit trees sent out 
by a firm of good repute must realise 
this. The roots are well and carefully 
protected in damp moss and_ straw, 
bound round with mats, and enclosed in 
round wicker or matted baskets. Each 
tree is securely staked, and_ sufficient 
packing material is used to cover in 
the tree and to keep it firm. Unless 
the trees are securely packed and well covered, they are ccrtain 
to come to gricf in transit. The experienced packer is incced 
an important person in a well appointed nursery. 

The fruit room is one of the show places of the nursery. 
It is a low house, the floor of which is sunk below the ground 
level, and the roof and sides are covered with a thick, dense thatch 
of Heather. The interor is dark and cool; for fruit keeps best 
in the dark in a low, even temperature. With the aid of artificial 
light we see the pick of the nursery produce in Apples, Pears, 
Medlars, and Quinces, all used for exhibition purposes. The 
fruit is placed in single layers on wooden shelves arranged tier 
upon tier, each variety being kept separately. 

Perhaps the most fascinating time in a fruit nursery is in 
the grafting and budding seasons. Thousands of trees are 
-annually ‘“‘ worked ’’ on stocks as a means of -increasing 
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varicties, the stock being the plant on which the bud or graft is 
inserted. Cultivated varieties of Apples are grafted or budded 
on the seedling or Crab Apple, which is useful for standards ; 
and others on the Paradise stock, more especially bush and trained 
Apple trees. The Pear is united to the common Quince, the 
Apricot to the Plum and Damson, the Almond to the seedling 
Plum, the Cherry to the seedling Cherry and Mahaleb, the Medlar 
to the seedling white Hawthorn, the Peach to Almond, Plum 
or seedling Peach, the Plum to seedling Damson and St. Julien, 
and so on. Seedling stocks are usually preferred, as they are 
less inclined to throw suckers. The art of grafting is not 
new; it was, indeed, practised in remote antiquity, but who 
discovered it is unknown. Grafting in the open air is usually 
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PEACH TREES. 

practised in March and April as the buds show signs of activity. 
The trees are selected for grafting in their order of showing growth, 
but some varieties are earlier than others. Generally speaking, 
the order runs: Cherries, Peaches, Plums, Pears and Apples. 

_ In many nurseries budding is preferred to grafting, as the 
union is better. In July and August thousands: of young stocks 
are annually budded by skilful propagators. The old hands 
take a pride and a sort of philosophical interest in their art. 
To the novice it is fascinating. 

You see, sweet maid, we marry 

A géntler scion to the wildest stock, 

And make conceive a bark of baser kind 

By bud of nobler race : 
Which does mend Nature, change it rather, but 
The art itself is Nature.—SHAKESPEARE 


this is an art 
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The nurseryman practises the art of budding and grafting 
because it is a quick and satisfactory way of increasing his 
stock of fruit trees. Although an ancient art, grafting is to 
this day the subject of much controversy, and there is need for 
a great deal of experiment. We know so little of the influence 
of the stock over the scion, and the subject of sap-transfusion 
is likewise little understood. Certain Pears are encouraged 
in fruit bearing by double grafting; that is, by grafting on an 
intermediate variety on the first stock. Some years ago a fruit- 
grower was greatly disappointed with the crops from a plantation 
of that delicious Pear Doyenné du Comice, and in consequence 
he grafted the variety Glou Morceau on every fourth tree. The 
grafts made good growth in their first year, but the remarkable 
thing was that, before the Glou Morceau Pears had reached the 
fruiting stage, those trees on which the grafts were placed carried 
far heavier crops than the ungrafted trees. These results are 
borre out in an experiment this year by Mr. Charles E. Pearson 
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THE ROOM. 

(see The Garden, November 17th, page 490), in which case the 
fruit from the grafted tree was exactly double that produced 
on a similar tree which had not been grafted. It is not suggested 
that all trees of Doyenné du Comice should be regrafted, but 
it clearly shows that there is room for further experiment in 
this direction. Then, again, the well known Apple Blenheim 
Orange will fruit in four or five years if double grafted, whereas 
it may take twenty years to bear on the Crab Apple stock. 

The nursery affords unlimited scope for observation and 
experiment. The old nursery hand will tell you that no two 
trees are exactly alike even of the same variety. Many a learned 
treatise has been propounded to explain such variation, but the 
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best explanation the writer has heard was given by an old nursery 
hand—“‘ because it is their nature to vary.” This explanation 
is simple, and we leave the enquiring scientist to search those 
perplexing by-paths to which it points the way. 

The accompanying pictures in Messts. Cannell and Sons’ 
Nursery at Evnsfcrd serve to illustrate a typical Kentish 
nursery seen from the South Eastern and Chatham Railway 
not far below Swanley. The nursery is beautifully situated 
in a valley, where the fruit trees thrive on the well drained 
sunny slopes. 


THE DUTCH BROWN BEAN. 


HE Dutch Brown Bean is surely one of the most remark- 
able introductions to the kitchen garden within recent 
vears. Wherever it has been grown it has proved a great 
s. We have heard its praises sung by scores of pcople, 
and we have not heard one 
word of complaint. A handful 
of seeds sown in early May 
on rather unpromising soil has 
given a good return of shiny 
brown Beans’ which upon 
being boiled were decidedly an 
advance on the general run 
of Haricots. Would that we 
had sown them by the acre. 
In Holland this Bean is grown 
in enormous quantities by all 
classes of people, who use the 
seeds for winter food. In 1015 
samples of seed were’ sent by 
Mrs. Labouchere to the Royal 
Horticultural’ Society and 
grown at Wisley. The Rev. 
W. Wilks, Secretary. of the 
Society, was quick to realise 
the immense possibilities of 
this Bean. Seed was dis- 
tributed among Fellows and 
grown in private gardens in 
all parts of the British Isles 
at the earliest opportunity. 
Fellows who were fortunate 
enough to procure seed were 
asked to save enough seed to 
renew their own supply and 
to give most of the remainder 
away. This Bean should be 
exclusively grown as_ winter 
food, and those to whom the 
seeds are given should be warned to grow them for seed 
only and not for the green pods. The cultivation is quite 
simple. They are grown just like ordinary French Beans; 
sown in May in fairly rich soil in drills 2ft. apart and 2ins. deep. 
The seeds should be sown at least 6ins. apart in double rows 
to each drill. The only attention they need is the frequent usc 
of the hoe between the rows. In early autumn, when the tops 
turn brown, the whole plants are pulled up and tied together 
in small bundles by their roots and hung in a dry shed. When 
quite dry they are shelled and the Beans are kept in a dry place 
until required for use. They should be soaked in -water for 
twelve hours before being cooked. PG: 


success. 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK 

T is years since we read anything by Mr. E. M. Martin, 

whose ‘‘ Wayside Wisdom” left behind it a memory 

of sweetness and charm. He has now written another 

book called The Happy Fields (Shakespeare Head 

Press), the phrase being taken from a famous Keats 
sonnet, 

As late I rambled in the happy fields. 

It possesses the same magic of the open air, the same under- 
current of pensiveness and regret as its predecessor. From 
the initial essay we gather that the author in these days 
dwells in the West Country, and a beautiful little sketch 
he makes of his home. It is well to keep this in mind in 
reading the book, as the low, crumbling Cotswold hills seem 
to lie as a background to many of the author’s thoughts. 
Mr. Martin writes with an almost whimsical fear that ‘ the 
labouring of the wastes and of the moorlands”’ threatens 
to destroy the old beauty of the fields. More than once a 
similar protest has been made in answer to the argument 
for reclamation, and it is worth enquiring if there is any 
substance behind it. The Cotswold country will serve for 


illustration as well as any other, and our author has given 
a sweet and perfect description of a typical field in it. Its 
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boundary is a low-lying wall of loose grey stones with fern 
and moss growing in the clumsy joints. His way into it 
was over the wall, and the stones often came tumbling after 
him. The herbage of stunted grass and feather-headed 
rushes, with great stone boulders pushing up their uncouth 
heads “‘ carved by wind and weather into some strange 
likeness of heathen gods,” is as familiar as it is beautiful. 
Most of us can call to mind something that corresponds more 
or less with the following description : 

In pale February, wind-struck Marck and the softer days of early April, 
that little spinney had a beauty of its own, for the great holly trees and the 
delicate silver birches were set so far apart that the blue sky, the cliff and the 
real wood beyond the river could be seen between their branches, clear as 
the background of some old Sienese painting and giving the same unreal 
sense of limitless distance. The high undergrowth of brambles could not 
wholly hide the windflowers and primroses round about the roots of the trees, 
or the thick soft moss that made the heavy footfall of a grown man sound 
light as a child’s. 

Before venturing to argue with the writer, it 1s pleasant 
to follow his exquisite delineation of some of the effects 
noticeable in these fields. How true it is, for instance, 
that in the creeping twilight even the best of fields are sad, is known to 
everyone of us who has walked alone in the stillness of some February evening 
and watched the hedges and all the familiar outlines vanish, as by some 
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strange magic, into soft clinging mist. It is a sadness above and apart from 
any other sadness ; it is old as time, endless as eternity. 

He goes on to a moralisation that should really alleviate 
the apprehension that he has previously expressed. It 
takes the form of a lament which every man of imagination 
must sympathise with. The poetic mind goes back in wonder 
to realise what the great cities of the world have been in 
previous civilisations. Babylon, the London of its time ; 
the Cities of the Plain, whose names have faded ; the towns 
buried under sand in places that are now desert or built 
over with other cities ; the disclosure every now and then 
of great widespreading industries of the past, now with 
scarcely more than a ruin to inaicate them, are the stock 
illustrations to show how ephemeral are the works of men. 
But through all this change the fields remain very much the 
same. Mr. Martin in his own eloquent and poetic language 
puts it thus : 
to the bruised and furrowed face of the earth comes back the beauty of her 
lost but unforgotten youth. It is for her the sun sets and rises, for her the 
stars shine, for her the four winds blow and call the trees and grass and flowers 
to life; and it is this sense of her power (for the earth knows that man’s 
rule over her is but for a season) that makes the fields at the dying of the day 
but sad company, for then they tell us again, in silent speech we may not 
fail to understand, the old tale that is the limit of our knowledge, the tale 
of the lengthening shadow and the setting of the sun. 


This is a beautiful passage, but we are not sure that a recital 
of the facts would not be equally effective in reaching the 
result. It is beyond the power of man to damage irretrievably 
the outward surface of the earth. Ruskin in his day protested 
violently against the running of smoke-belching engines 
through the still Scottish Highlands, and the desecration 
of glen and hill by the erection of very unarchitectural 
stations. But time passes and Nature in her benign way 
touches the erstwhile ugliness with the hues of age and with 
the mosses and grasses proper to the climate ; while the slow 
snorting of the engines round the shoulder of the hill becomes 
a commonplace of the scenery. Even the coal pit, with all 
the confusion, ugliness and desolation it carries, is not an 
abiding blot upon the face of the earth. After man has done 
his worst Nature with the help of bird and wind sows the tree 
and the flower and in a little while what was wild before the 
miner came lapses again into wildness. Even the devasta- 
tion of war is in an incredibly short time erased by Nature. 
What numbers of able writers almost beggared their vocabu- 
lary of adjectives in order to describe the desolation left 
upon Vimy Ridge. Yet to-day imagination is wanted to 
realise what it was. Weeds and grasses have spread over 
shell-hole and crater, have cloaked in green the soil that once 
was red with blood and strewn with mangled remains. In 
the course of a year or two it will be difficult to decipher 
without help the traces left by the most destructive war the 
world has ever known. 

If this is so with regard to devastating the earth, surely 
it is much more so as applied to reclamation, which is only 
the substitution of a useful and ordered growth for one that 
is useless and disorderly. And, truth to tell, there is verv 
little prospect as yet of the moor being enclosed to such an 
extent as will at all interfere with its characteristic beauty. 
The work as yet is more properly described as tentative effort. 
It touches only a few pockets of earth, and many places are 
passed by altogether. Heath and bracken hold sway as much 
now where forest trees once reared their heads, and to make 
new plantations is only to bring back the country to its 
earlier appearance. But we do not wish to carry this argu- 
ment too far, or it might lead to the supposition that The 
Happy Fields takes the nature of a protest. In point of 
fact, the protest occupies only a few lines, although its spirit 
crops up now and again. For the book we have in reality 
nothing but praise. It has been said that every Englishman 
is a lover of the country; it is certain that all our great 
poets have been so, and here the country is described and 
interpreted with such sympathy and charm as has been 
possessed by only a few writers who belong to the history 
of literature. : 


Somewhere in Scotland, by Hay Newton. (John Murray, 5s. net.) 

THIS is a war book, and an amusing war book, too, though it has the necessary 
relief of sadness to throw up the humour in the design—yet there is none of 
the crude and boisterous humour with which many war books have made 
us acquainted. The narrative can hardly be called a novel—the plot, such as 
it is, and the love interest, charming in itself, are not sufficient to justify that— 
yet we meet such attractive people, of many types that perhaps Mrs. 
Hay Newton has given us something better than a story could possibly have 
been, The idea underlying the whole is the change in the attitude of the 
classes towards one another which was effected in the first six months of 
the war. Lady Maitland, through the influence of her invalid friend, Mrs. 
Patrick, decides to break down the social barriers in Geesekirk and Kildree, 
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in order to organise everyone for war work. Mrs. Patrick has a theory, 
perhaps a very true one, that one of the good things attending on the horror 
of war is the broader-minded view of men and things which each grade of 
people will attain on seeing good qualities in other grades heretofore hidden 
by social obstructions. Of course, even to the uninitiated, Lady Maitland’s 
difficulties must be apparent, also that some of the mixings must provoke 
humorous episodes. There is in Geesekirk a certain delightful old Miss 
Rankin whose dialect is priceless—and her store of quaint proverbs! ‘ There’s 
a fushionless sort o’ taste to the English,’ she remarks, ‘it’s to me like the 
man said raw oysters wuz to him: nathing better than slithery fushionless 
glour.”” She is so pungent, and yet so truly good-hearted and capable, that 
we turn with regret from her in her tiny cottage furnished with beautiful 
old things carefully disguised with crochet mats to poor Mysie Cuningham, 
the one character who is left in her original sin of snobbishness and self- 
conceit, as far as we know, despite the salutary influence of the war. We 
had hopes for her, it is true, when Jim asked for a piece of her rosemary, but 
Mrs. Hay Newton hates Mysie so much that she alone remains for us to despise 
in a world of better folk. To us it seems a pity, for Mysie needed the reforma- 
tion most and it would have been a triumph of character-drawing if the 
authoress had been able to give us the development of Mysie to her highest ; 
for, no doubt, there must be many people of her calibre for whom the war 
found a soul otherwise unattainable and undesired. 


Coelebs, by IF. E. Mills Young. (The Bodley Head, 6s.) 
THE name of this novel must not be regarded seriously. 
soemwhat of a well preserved university joke 


Calebs smacks 
which, indeed, is its avowed 
origin—but the book is not anything like that! Ca@lebs, otherwise John 
Musgrave, is a bachelor of the fine old crusted sort who has reached a sur- 
prising state of cobwebbyness in only forty years; his interior is filled, as 
it should be, with a warmth and kindliness, not to say generosity, which 
he might be expected to deny in foto. In ordinary words, John is a man 
who develops late in life, and this entirely delightful story shows how the 
bachelor chrysalis breaks for the coming out of a really charming and 
chivalrous Benedick. Indeed, if all such chrysalids possess such contents, 
it seems almost a pity that we cannot legislate for bachelorhood until middle 
life—but we are forgetting the powers of Peggy! 
should hardly expect Peggy to appear. She is so remarkably up to date. 
In fact, the lovers make each other’s acquaintance while the gentleman is 
paying a sedate afternoon call in Moresley and the lady is standing on the 
highest rung of a ladder in bifurcated overalls of the latest and safest pattern, 
attending to her avocation of lady gardener. 


With such a hero we 


The conjunction of two such 
types in marriage is extremely interesting, and, perhaps, might never have 
been attained without the interference of Diogenes—for whom all dog- 
lovers will have a sympathising heart—but about whom too much may not 
be said without betraying the simple and charming plot. There is an atmo- 
sphere of comfort and well-being in Moresley, a pre-war state of things very 
restful to the mind worn with the existing strenuousness of life. To read 
of these people calmly enjoying small pleasures, living happily with merely 
local interests, and with the calm humour born of provincial life is like a 
delightful visit to old and dear friends whom we have, perhaps, awhile for- 
gotten. To sum up, Calebs is a pretty comedy in the Shakespearian sense, as 
opposed to farce, with a restful setting, and with actors whom it would delight 
us to meet, and who, we hope, would graciously ask us to tea with them. 
Come In, by Ethel Colburn Mayne. (Chapman and Hall, 6s.) 
AS sincere admirers of Miss Ethel Colburn Mayne’s undoubted cleverness 
we found ourselves just a little disappointed in this book of short stories. 
It is not, let us hasten to add, that there is any lack of cleverness here, nor of 
that power of analysis which makes this writer’s work linger, sometimes with 
a sense of discomfort, in the memory, but we feel that her talent has not had 
full play. It is perhapsthe medium which has shackled her. The ideal short 
story is neither a potted novel nor an incident. Miss Mayne, though she has 
rejected the former and less artistic alternative seems as if the largeness of 
her usual canvases—and the phrase here refers not to number of words but 
scale of drawing—had not prepared her for this smaller portraiture. She 
attempts to crowd her full-length figures into her smaller canvas, and the 
result—to abandon the painter simile—is that she hardly conveys all she 
has meant to convey, and leaves us with a sense that either the story is not 
finished or some delicate allusion has escaped our attention. ‘‘ The Separate 
Rooms,”’ the first story in the book, is one of those efforts of Miss Mayne’s 
which it will be difficult to forget. There is very little story in it, but enough 
to carry it through, and the picture of the proud, shy, passionate Marian and 
her mother, amiable, unsympathetic, outwardly all a mother should be, and 
yet ruling the girl rigidly by her own views, torturing her on the spur of some 
strange secret jealousy which even she herself could never suspect, is that 
of a modern and poignant tragedy. Throughout the book the sense of Miss 
Mayne’s understanding—as here of Marian’s longing to sleep alone—strikes 
us almost with amazement, but the author of ‘‘ One of Our Grandmothers ” 
has done better work. 
Waysiders, by Seumas O’ Kelly. 
Dublin, 2s. 6d.) 
THIS little volume of stories of Connaught by one of the most promising 


(Fisher Unwin and the Talbot Press, 


of the younger Irish dramatists has a charm of its own and a certain humour- 

not at all ‘‘ stage Irish’’—which should appeal to all who understand his 
countrymen, The story in ** The Shoemaker” of the landlord who was so 
good to his tenants that ‘“ Gobstown became the most accursed place it 
Ireland’’ while the neighbouring districts went ‘‘ from one sensation to 
another” ‘‘ with six fife and drum bands and one brass band” and other less 
peaceful delights is excellent and has a sting in its tail. Tragedy, such as 
that of ‘‘ The Building ’”’ and ‘‘ The White Goat’ ; comedy, as in ‘‘ The Can 
with the Diamond Notch”; folklore, like ‘‘ The Grey Lake,” are all to be found 
in this small book; and, more than that, the lives of the peasantry as thev 


’ 


themselves see them, and something of that sad, humorous, wild, foolish 
spirit of the Irish which makes them so difficult to understand, so easy to 
love when once that is achieved. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE HOMES OF OUR_ SOLDIERS. 
[To THE EpiTorR oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—Various schemes are in progress for the betterment of our country 
after the war. Anything which can bring one portion of the community 
into touch with the other will make for a kindlier mutual understanding. 
Not least is this to be desired when we consider the relationship of the men 
who have worn khaki and blue and roughed it together towards those others 
whom circumstances have compelled to “‘ carry on 
at home. In Australia, I believe, a society has been founded by Dr. Richard 
Arthur of Sydney to build houses and start farm holdings for the men who will 
return ; but this in our own country will be dealt with by the Village Settle- 
ments for Ex-Service Men. The plan which I suggest is less ambitious, but 
might, nevertheless, do much to mitigate the feeling which, as some of us fear, 
may spring up after the war: the feeling, I mean, of resentment or jealousy 
on the part of the returned fighting men towards those who remained behind 
and perhaps earned high wages in their former mates’ absence. My idea is 
that a voluntary help society might be started in every village and district 
in England, which would involve no big committee and no expenditure of 
money. It would only mean the sacrifice of a certain amount of spare time 
to help to maintain in good condition the homes of the men serving over- 
For example: many men now fighting had gardens of which they 
were very proud; such men would appreciate it if they found that those 
gardens had been kept in good condition by their friends who had stayed 
behind. Every form of labour could be utilised, from that of the man who could 
only dig to that of the artisan who could do something about the house in 
the way of small repairs. All that would be necessary is for a few people in 
each district to take the matter up, have a meeting of the men of the village 
BRUCE PORTER 


” 


in comparative comfort 


seas. 


and settle each area according to its requirements.—H. E. 
(Lieutenant-Colonel). 


BIRCH WOOD FLOUR. 
[To tHE Epitor oF ‘‘ CountrRY LIFE.”’ 

Si1r,—If the Food Controller is wearied by the multitude of new suggestions 
as to the best method of economising the nation’s stock of flour, perhaps 
he will turn for a moment to an old one—just a century old to the very month. 
In the November issue of the Scottish Magazine for 1817 there was published 
an article on the way to make flour out of wood. It was a German invention, 
but fas est et ab hoste docert, and Professor Autenrieth of Tubingen has long 
been dead. Wheaten flour was scarce and dear in Germany a hundred years 
ago, and he cast about to discover a substitute. He found it in wood, the 
best for the purpose being birch, because of its whiteness and softness, and 
here is the recipe, which awaits further trial in our own day : 

“To make wood flour to perfection, the wood, after being thoroughly 
stripped of its bark, is to be sawed transversely into disks of about an inch 
in diameter. The sawdust is to be preserved and the disks to be beaten 
to fibres in a pounding mill. The fibre and sawdust, mixed together, are 
next to be deprived of everything harsh and bitter which is soluble by water, 
by boiling them in a large quantity of water, where fuel is abundant, or by 
subjecting them for a long time to the action of cold water, which is easily 
done by inclosing them in a strong sack, which they only half fill and beating 
the sack with a stick, or treading it with the feet in a rivulet of clear water. 
The whole is now to be completely dried, either in the sun or by fire, and 
repeatedly ground in a flour-mill, till it pass through the boulting cloth. 

“ This ground wood is next to be baked into small flat cakes, with water 
rendered slightly mucilaginous by the addition of some decoction of linseed, 
mallow stalks and leaves, limetree bark or any other such substance. Prof. 
Autenrieth prefers marsh mallow roots, of which one ounce renders 18 quarts 
of water sufficiently mucilaginous, and these serve to form 4}lb. of wood 
flour into cakes. These cakes are to be baked till they are quite dry and 
become of a brownish yellow colour on the surface. After this they are to 
be broken to pieces and again ground repeatedly, until the flour passes through 
a fine boulting cloth, and upon the fineness of the flour does its fitness to 
make bread depend.” 

So much for the preparation of the flour—evidently a laborious and 
tedious process. Now for its making up into bread. The Professor found 
that 15lb. of this birch wood flour, with 2lb. or 3lb. of some wheat leaven, 
and 2lb. of wheat flour mixed with eight measures of new milk, yielded 
36lb. of very good bread. His method was as follows: He mixed up 5lb. 
of wheat leaven and flour with a proportion of the wood flour and milk into 
a dough, which was allowed to stand in a moderately warm place for some 
hours till it rose. Then the rest of the wood flour and milk was thoroughly 
kneaded in and the dough rolled out into thin cakes. These were placed 
in a warm place till they rose, and then thoroughly baked in a hot oven. 
Very sensibly, the Professor first tried the wood flour upon bis dog in the 
form of a thin gruel. The dog obstinately refused it for twenty-four hours, 
but then cleared the dish and throve on the gruel for the space of a week. 
Then the unfortunate animal, an hour and a half after having a full meal, 
was hanged by the Professor, who wished to observe the processes of diges- 
tion—a typical example of German gratitude. Professor Autenrieth, however, 
did not shrink from eating these cakes of his own baking. He took them 
for breakfast with his coffee, and without any ill effect, though it is not stated 
with what degree of enjoyment. Dura ilia Professorum! Yet perhaps in 
these days of stress this century old experiment is not to be disdained, and 
we have long heard that German war-bread is composed largely of sawdust. 
There are a number of scientific experts at the Ministry of Food. It would 
be interesting to hear the views of one of them upon these birchen cakes.— 
J. B. Friern. 

FOR 


TREES PROFIT. 


(To THE Epitor oF “ Country Lire.’’] 
S1r,—We are about to plant up part of a common where the soil is loam on 
gravel, and have been asked to use only trees that are of value for the timber 


they produce, or, ir other words, profit comes before ornament. The ground 
is at 2o0oft. altitude and fairly sheltered ; in fact, the conditions are, in our 
opinion, ideal for timber growing. What we want to know is, Which are 
the best trees to plant for this purpose? Ash seems to sell at a high price 
just now, but it might be preferable to plant several kinds together.—Itrsip_E, 

(‘ Firside”’ will find this matter discussed in an article which appears 
in this issue.—Ep. } 


ree 


ON A JAPANESE RIVER. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘“‘ CountrRY LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—Having taken a trip down the Hotsugawa Rapids I noted with much 
interest the two excellent photographs of them in Country LIFE of Novem- 
ber 3rd. I see no mention was made of the somewhat peculiar construction 
of the flat-bottomed pleasure boats for passengers, shown in the picture. 
These have their lower boarding made of a soft and flexible kind of wood 
to enable them to pass over the rocks with greater safety. This flexibility— 
after a few rapids are negotiated—is very reassuring, though at first I must 
confess to the desire of feeling something firmer beneath one’s feet in this 
watery escapade, which is exciting from first to finish. One passes through 
most grand scenery, and especially fine are the deeper gorges of the river ; 
the luxuriant foliage of the overhanging trees is of the variety and 
colouring so characteristic of this favoured land of trees and 
and the lovely cherry blossom appears in profusion. As one sees the 
boatmen plying their craft with such impassioned faces one’s fears of a 
plunge into the whirling currents seem foolish; it is best to forget them 
and admire the scenery during the calmer stretches, and draw a breath 
for the next dash over a rapid. The river at the end of these falls widens 
into a broad and beautiful stream, where boatloads of laughing Japanese 





flowers, 


from Kyoto and the district make joyous springtime holiday.—H. a’C. 
PENRUDDOCKE. 
THE OREGON GRAPE AND JAPANESE QUINCE. 
[To THE Epiror oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—I should be very glad if you could tell me whether the berries of Berberis 
Aquifolium and fruits of the Japanese quince can be used for jellies or jam. 
= oe, OF 

[The fruits of Berberis Aquifolium or mahonia are edible, despite the fact 
that many people seem to regard them as poisonous. The fruits are used in 
America under the name of Oregon grapes. They can be preserved in the 
same way as recommended in cookery books for the fruit of the common 
barberry (Berberis vulgaris). The fruit of the mahonia has been abundant 
this year and many have been induced to make jam, but we do not think 
that it warrants the expenditure of sugar. The skins and seeds of the fruits 
are such a nuisance that we have heard the jam referred to as a 
mixture.” The fruits are better for making into jelly, when the skins and seeds 
are removed by straining. The jelly is made in the same way as red currant 
or blackberry jelly. It is not too late to make use of the hard green fruits 
of the Japanese quince. They make excellent jelly and cheese. Some 
connoisseurs are of the opinion that the Japanese quince is better than the 
common quince for this purpose. We have found the following recipe for 
12lb. of fruit to give excellent results, jelly and cheese being made from the 
same fruits. Cut the fruits into thin slices—there is no need to peel them— 
cover with water, boil to a mush, and strain through a jelly bag until three 
pints of juice are yielded. To the juice add 2lb. of sugac; this after slow boiling 
for an hour yields about 3lb. of jelly. Rub the remaining and still juicy 
mush through a fine wire sieve, which will give about 13lb. of smooth pulp. 
Add 11 oz. of sugar to the pound and boil strenuously for two hours, stirring 
manfully. This will give about 17lb. of cheese. Ten ounces of sugar to the 
pound is enough for those who appreciate the subtle flavour of quinces —Ep.] 
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TWO LITTERS IN A MONTH. 
[To THE EpitTor or ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
Str,—A Middle White gilt brought six strong pigs on September 19th, 
four days over time, and again on October 19th brought another lot of nine, 
four days over time. At the time of writing six of them are strong and well.— 
A. M. PILLINER. 


LATE NESTING BLACKBIRDS. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘Country LiFe.’’] 
S1r,—Some years ago, when I was residing in Northumberland, a pair of 
blackbirds built a nest near to my house in a yew bush. Four young ones 
were hatched in the second week in December, three of them were albinos, 
with no coloured feathers. Unfortunately, an enterprising village lad took 
the nest in the hope of being able to rear the nearly fully fledged birds, 
but they all died soon after Christmas.—ARNoLp H. MaTuew, Kingsdown, 
Deal. 
EIDER DUCKS AND FRESH WATER. 
{To THE Epitor or ‘“‘ Country LIFE.’’| 

Sir,—It may interest your readers to know that I found, on both my visits 
to Shetland in 1911 and 1913, eiders nesting on an island on the small 
freshwater loch called Cure Water; and well I remember it in 1913 as a 
party of four all told dragged the boat from Pund’s Water via Stubla Water 
to Cure Water and back. On one island I found ten nests of the eider: 
the loch is about 150ft. above sea level and a grand trout loch. I believe it 
was the first time a boat had been afloat on it. I may add I never saw an 
eider duck holding its head under water, and I watched them all the day 
before ; they flew straight away from the loch to the sea and always returned 
from that direction. Also the following may interest your readers: In 
June, 1911, I caught an eider off a nest which had six eggs 1,000ft. above 
sea level on Ronas Hill.—Guy MANNERING. 
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AN OLD FIREPLACE. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’] 


Sir.—I was interested in your letter on “‘ An Oven of a Hundred Years Ago,’ 
and am sending you the enclosed photograph showing the interior of the 





THE FIREPLACE AT THE “COCK INN.” 


“Cock Inn” at Headley, Surrey. 
one of the ordinary large open kind for burning wood. 


Evidently the fireplace was originally 
From the look of 
the bricks the chimney must have been bricked up some 150 years ago, 
Two seats are placed at either side of the fireplace, and from the pier is hung 
an iron “ basket ”’ grate with an outer hob for holding a kettle. It is remark- 
ably comfortable, all the heat comes into the room, and all the smoke goes 
up the chimney.—H. 
WAR WORK IN THE FAR EAST. 
[To THE EpiTor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—To the majority of your readers in England it may seem strange that 
in certain places Britons are still living under conditions which bring them 
into business competition with Germans, but such is the case in the Inter- 
national Settlement of Shanghai. This being so it has proved necessary 
for British subjects to exert themselves and make every effort to capture 
German trade. At the outbreak of the war all the local florists’ shops were 
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THE “ BRITISH FLOWER SHOP,’ SHANGHAI. 

in the hands of Germans—whoever desired to send flowers to friends in con- 
gratulation, or as a token of sympathy, were obliged to patronise enemy 
subjects, or deny themselves these privileges, a deprivation keenly felt. 
It was therefore decided that a “* British Flower Shop” should be opened. 
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NURSERIES 
FLOWER SHOP.” 


PLOUGHING AT THE 


WATER-BUFFALO 


THE “BRITISH 


COUNTRY 





LIFE. 


A small limited company was floated, directors were appointed and a working 
committee of ladies was formed. It was also decided that profits, beyond 
those necessary for the improvement of the business, should go to the Red 
Cross Funds of all the Allies. 


substantial contributions have been made to the Red Cross, and the German 


The undertaking has been a great success, 


competitors are being overcome, a task that may become more simple now 
that China has ranged herself on the side of the Allies. The enclosed photo- 
graphs show the interior of the shop, which is decorated in black and white, 
thus affording an excellent background to the flowers ; 


” 


and a scene at the 
‘* Nurseries,”? where several members of the directorate and of the committee 
are assembled. A water-buffalo, attached to a plough, 1s turning up new 
ground for planting, and in the background one may catch a glimpse of the 
glass-bouses which provide the stock used in the shop. —lFLORENCE AyscouGH, 
Chairman Working Committee British Flower Shop, Shanghai. 
STILL. “IN THE FIELD.” 
[To THE LIFE.” 

Sir,—I am enclosing a photograph of Corporal R. Fowler, Border Regiment, 
who, owing to his wound rendering him unfit for foreign service, has been 
transferred to 


Epiror oF ‘‘ COUNTRY 


the Agricul- 
tural Com- 


pany and is 


now working 
as a_plough- 
man on a 


Government 
motor tractor. 
Corporal 
Fowler won 
the D.C.M. in 
the  Darda- 
nelles Cam- 
paign in 1915 
for 





great 
bravery in 


killing five of A D.C.M. TRACTOR-PLOUGHMAN. 

the enemy 

and capturing fifteen. Hs is proud of the fact that, although wounded, 
he is still able to be “in the field” helping to strafe Fritz’s U-boat 


campaign.—R. W. R. 
PRUNING WISTARIAS. 
[To THE ErTeE.”” 
have recollection of an article in CouNTRY 


Epiror oF ‘ CouNTRY 
Str,—I Liri 


some time ago, but I cannot find it in any issue in my possession and fear the 


on above subject 


particular issue has been sent to the Front with bundles of other illustrated 
papers. I should be greatly obliged for any advice on this subject.—F. T. J. 
[The flowers of the wistaria are borne on short stunted spurs much in 
hence it 
encourage the production of spurs as much as possible, 
pruning, 7.¢c., early July, is usually adopted. 


the same way as those of the apple are formed ; is desirable to 
To this end summer 
At that time the side shoots 
are cut back to within three or four buds of their base much in the same way 
that one would prune a grape vine in winter. In the autumn the side shoots 
made since the summer pruning ought also to be cut back. Of course, when 
growths are needed for the extension of the plant they must be left unpruned 
or only lightly pruned. Wistarias are partial to hard pruning in summer, 
autumn or winter,-and it has often been noted that after a stunted, spur-like 


condition of the side branches has been produced by constant pruning, the 


flowers are borne with extraordinary freedom.—Ep. | 
THE DESTRUCTION OF GAME. 
To tHE Epitor or ‘ Country LiFe.” 


SiR, 


spondence which have been appearing more or less weekly for the last year 


-[ have read with considerable interest the various articles and corre- 


in your paper on the destruction caused to crops by game and wild- birds, 
clubs being in some cases formed to kill the latter, while a hopeless muddk 
seems to me exists regarding the former. Game is to be shot and no cartridges 
available ; this, too, at a time when game in all forms would be most vafuable 

and desirable in hospitals and convalescent 
However, I take it that the point in 
the original case was to prevent destruction to 


crops. 


homes. 


Now, does any sane person really think 
that our game and our wild birds do more de a 
conéend 
with the plague of insects, I should like to know, 
and would we not be losing a very valuable food 


struction than good? How would we 


asset if we wantonly destroyed game? Now, if 
one looks up any statistics, one finds that more 
damage is done to grain, potatoes, ffiT€®and’ 
poultry by rats than by all the game and wild* 
birds combined could ever dream of doing, and 
it astonishes me that the people at home cannot 
realise this fact. The rat is the most 
and harmful of all vermin, and yet it goes abgut 
its evil and filthy life practically unharmed. 
Rats are also destructive to house property, 
gnawing through woodwork and lead piping, and 
are carriers of the foulest diseases! Could not 
the killing of such useless, destructive ancé 
filthy vermin be made compulsory ? or. at least, 
organised campaigns be got up against them in 
every town, village and county, and a grant 
given to purchase traps and poisons? I am 
sure such campaign would do much to rid the 
country of the pest.—J. C. Larpiay, Salonika 


useless 


WHICH SUPPLY 








WEASELS. 


THE WICKED WAYS ,OF 


To tue Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.”’] 


S1r,—Recently I saw a letter in Country Lire telling of a weasel attacking 
ducks. We had a drake badly mauled by a weasel; our ducks used to 
frequent a pond near the road, and early one morning a man going to his 
work heard a strange noise over the hedge, and 
got over to find out what it was. He dis- 
covered our drake being viciously attacked 
by a weasel, which ran when he 
appeared, and the drake made off home. The 
ducks were all there, but did not run away 
until the drake got free and made off. The 
man went on to his work, and we found the 
drake in a sad plight and could not think what 
had happened to him, until in the evening the 
man came to us to tell what he had seen. 
Weasels are very bold; one quite recently was 
close up to the windows of our house, and I 


away 


found our small dog and my sister’s three 
year oid boy having a fine hunt after him. 
The weasel was hiding in a lot of small 
branches at the foot of a lime tree, which 
afforded thick making a 
noise exactly like a young bird as the dog 
routed him about; I quite thought it was one, 
and parted the branches aside to find a horrid 
ferrety face peering upinto mine, That night we 
lost a cat, but whether the weasel had anything 
to do with her disappearance I do not know. 
Once I saw a young weasel hunting a mouse on 
a rick; the mouse would drop off the rick some 
way down when the weasel was getting too 
near, and finally it fell plumb, like a stone, 
right from the top to the ground and dis- 
appeared underneath the rick. The weasel ran 
about in a state of great excitement, and finally 
came down itself and disappeared under the rick, too, but the mouse had 
got a long start by that time. We have even known weasels to hunt about 
the ivy of the house and look in at the windows.—B. H. 
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DOGS AND HUMAN SPEECH. 


[To tHe Epiror oF ‘ Country LiIFEr.’’] 

Si1r,—As to what a correspondent writes in your issue of October 27th con- 
cerning “Dogs and Human Speech,” whether dogs actually follow con- 
versation is, I am sure, a debatable point. I am the happy possessor of an 
exceptionally intelligent, high-spirited white West Highland terrier of just a 
year old, which is the pet of the whole household. A ball is his favourite 
plaything, but apt at times to get lost. One day, after looking around indoors, 
in vain, for his treasure, I said to him, ‘‘ Go and look in the garden, Gillie.” 
He at once ran straight out and, after a search, returned triumphant with 
the ball. Certain words have to be spelt if one wishes ‘‘ to decaive the 
baste,”’ such as “‘ Are you going to w-a-s-h him ?” or ‘‘ Is he going a w-a-l-k 
with you Even thus disguised the dog invariably comprehends. He 
quite understands that b-a-l-l means “ ball,’’ ‘though it is only spelt when 
not wishing to attract his attention, so for the sake of peace the word has 
to be spelt backwards, I-l-a-b. He knows each member of the family by 
name and, if told to deliver a letter or paper to a certain one, never makes 
a mistake. I think this pretty cute for a dog hardly out of puppyhood. 
Also his memory is very keen. 
the moment he returned home he ran straight to a hule where he had lost 


>” 


After being away for the summer holidays, 


a ball the day he went away. We have two black cats so alike 
that strangers fail to see any difference in their appearance. The 

































A LITTLE CINDERELLA WITH 


HER 
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dog if asked, ‘‘ Where is Kala?” or ‘Where is Tinkle?” 
rounds up the right animal—A. B. Nicuo.son, 


always 


A LITTLE - DIANA. 
(To THE EpiTor oF ‘ Country Lire.’’] 
S1r,—The youthful Diana in the midst of a well known pack of hounds, 





PACK OF HOUNDS. A YOUNG WHIP. 

shown in the accompanying photograph, is the three year old daughter of 
Major and Mrs. David Lynch. Major Lynch is on the Staff at the War 
Office, and Mrs. Lynch is doing work at the Headquarters of the V.A.D. 


at Devonshire House.—M. F. H. 


HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR WOODMAN. 
[To tHE Epitror oF “ Country LIFE.’’| 

S1r,—For felling poles and small trees the best axe is that known as the 
‘‘American wedge,’ while for heavy timber we find Sorby’s long Kentucky, 
or Merrick’s pattern, preferable to any other. But woodmen have their likes 
and dislikes in the matter of axes, as well as length and weight of handle, 
though the above are most in favour where a large amount of felling is engaged 
in. A 7lb. to glb. axe is not too weighty for heavy timber, while one of 
4lb. to 5lb. is ample for felling small trees and poles. Grinding should not be 
done too often, but a daily rub over with a “ Water of Ayr” 
the axe in good working condition. ‘‘ Amateur” is quite right about local 
prices of timber and dealings with the private felling contractor. The best 
way is to mark and number the trees with white paint, and ask, say, three 
merchants to view the timber at separate times, the highest offer, other 
conditions favourable, being accepted. The method of felling stated by 
‘** Amateur ” is that generally adopted.—ForESTER. 


stone keeps 


THE VALUE OF THE PUMPKIN AS FOOD. 
(To THE Ep1Tor oF ‘ CountRY LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—It does not seem to be very generally known that the pumpkin is an 
excellent substitute for potatoes. It can be cooked in a dozen different ways 
and is a valuable food. Neither is it an expensive crop to grow. I grew 
: 5soolb. weight of them on a narrow strip of 
ground in my garden r13yds. long by 7$yds. 
wide. Off the same strip I took ten bushels of 
apples, two bushels of potatoes and about roolb. 
of turnips. The largest pumpkin weighed 
135lb., the second largest, 115lb., and the next, 
98lb. I am sending youa photograph of these, 
and their size can be gauged by comparison 
with little Suzanne who is fondling the great 

golden things—such interesting new toys.—T. 
THE CROP OF WILD NUTS AND 
ACORNS. 
{To tHE Epitror oF ‘ Country LIFE.’’| 
Sir,—I wonder whether attention has been 
drawn with enough insistence to the enormous 
crop of acorns this year and the trifling efforts 
made to gather them. Take Windsor Great 
Park as an instance , there are scores of schools 
round the park, and if the school children were 
employed to pick acorns up for only a few 
hours a day, vast quantities could be obtained 
either for munition purposes or for feeding pigs. 
If this is impossible, if the authorities forbade 
the employment of the children, then, surely, 
pigs could be turned in to eat the fallen 
acorns? There is so much waste of this kind 
going on around me. Food, in these days of 








shortage, is lying on the ground decaying; for 
what I have said about acorns applies also to 
beech nuts and sweet chestnuts.—J. B. T. 








